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IN THE TIME OF THE AFTERMATH. 


Though flame and spice and flower 
Are fallen and dead, 

Yet mantling all the sphere 
Of fragrance fled 

Some unknown country’s airs 
Strange sweetness shed, 

And fulness of content 
Broods overhead. 


For far afield the soul 
In quiet goes 

Where wrapt in azure bloom 
The distance glows, 

Where redder droops the leaf 
Than any rose, 

And softer than the west 
The south wind blows. 


Down dim depths drops the moon 
His golden barque— 
And if the mist comes chill 
The night comes dark, 
‘The great sky has no star, 
The hill no spark, 
Yet from the outer vast 
What music, hark! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


WITHIN THE SECRET CHAMBER OF MY 
E HEART. 
Within the secret chamber of my heart 
A Searcher hides; 
He speaks; I speak to Him and say “De- 
part!” 
Yet He abides. 


When the sun shines I deem it holiday, 
And think to sin; 
He waits for me and e¢alls, “This is the 
way: 


Walk thou therein.” 


Thereafter, when my sky is black with 
storm 
And wild with fears, 
I think that I can surely see His form 
And feel His tears. 


And when I question, weary unto death 
With the long strife, 
“Who art Thou, Lord?” gently He an- 
swereth, 
“T am thy life!” 


MARGARET EVANS. 











SONNET. 
Sometimes amid the garish hours of day, 
Bringing from golden hills the breath of 
morn, 
Through fields of waving barley and ripe 
corn, 
Stealing athwart the old and beaten way 
My feet have trod, sweet vagrant mem- 
ories stray, 
Old loves, old dreams; not wan and 
travel-worn, 
But fresh with beauty as of flowers 
new-born. 
And in the passing moment that they stay, 
Trembles my heart with all the olden 
grace 
Of joy and hope; again my pulses leap, 
A flash breaks through the dusky bars of 


sleep— 
A glance, a whispered word, a touch, a 
face. 
So in the crowded street comes back to 
me, 


The scent of pines, the glimmer of the sea. 


Chambers’s Journal. VirnNA Woops. 


HONOR TO HINDOSTAN! 
September, 1897. 

Wherever there floats the empire flag 
Let the story be told and told 

Of the courage of men, who made no brag, 
But died in their frontier-hold! 

Died for a queen they had never seen, 
For an empress who reigned afar; 

Died for the glory of what had been, 
And the honor of India’s star! 

Put dewn their lives for the common weal 
That makes all our empire one, 

And gives us the silent pride we feel 
When we speak of the unset sun. 

Wherever there floats the empire flag. 
On continent, island, or sea, 

Let the story be told of the frontier-hold 
That was kept, and ever will be, 

By the men—what matter if brown or 

black ?— 
Who could die for the rag called the 
Union Jack! 


Punch. 











From The Revue Ges Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART. 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 
CuAPTER I. 

A crowd was pouring from the fac- 
tories and workshops of Ville-en-Bois, 
people with hands and faces reddened 
by smoke, by fragments of iron, copper 
and tan, by the dust which always ac- 
companies pulleys in motion. The slow 
town clock had just struck seven, and 
it was near the end of May. A won- 
derful sweetness was in the air; work 
was over, the roar of the machinery 
was dying away. The spirals of coal 
smoke above the brick chimneys were 
getting thinner, and the sound of hu- 
man voices began to be audible be- 
tween the walls of the Rue de la Hau- 
tiére and the old Couéron road, in the 
upper part of Nantes, near Chantenay. 

Blesséd hour, when labor lets loose 
its hosts upon the town. Recruits, vet- 
erans, girls, women, children—you 
would have said of ten, if the preco- 
cious wickedness of their talk had not 
stamped them as adolescent—they scat- 
tered outside the factory doors, went 
up, went down or scuttled through by- 
ways, to the bed or the sup that 
awaited them. Presently groups be- 
gan to form; women found their hus- 
bands; brothers, lovers, comrades, who 
chanced to be living under the same 
roof, joined company without haste, 
without apparent pleasure. Something 
sad and spent, even among. the 
young ones, dimmed the brightness 
of their looks. The burden of the day 
weighed upon them still, and hunger 
was tyrannous. They exchanged coarse 
remarks, dull jekes, hurried good 
nights. There were a few little girls 
with rosy cheeks, and here and there 
the beardless unformed face of a young 
Breton peasant from Auray or Quini- 
per, as yet unspotted by the factory. 
A few eyes were upraised, dreamily; ¢ 
few aged men who looked like rough 
old soldiers led children by the hand, 
and marched in silence as if weary. 
The wind blew from the Loire and 
from the distant sea. Huge tufts of 
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lilac overtopped the walls and leaned 
above the colorless crowd. 

A portion of these work people— 
those who were married or lived in 
families—parted from those who were 
dispersing about the lower quarters, 
and began to climb the heights of 
Chantenay, whence similar parties 
were returning toward Nantes. Amid 
the confusion of blouses, jackets, ill- 
fitting calico waists and draggled 
skirts, a young man of the middle class 
had drawn up his English cart at the 
highest point of the Hautiére road. He 
was tall, with a young, but strongly 


moulded face, of which the apparent 
length was increased by a_ pointed 
black beard. His clothes, well cut, 


though of rough material, his way of 
holding the reins, no less than the good 
taste and quiet coloring of his equi- 
page, indicated the member of some rich 
but new family, say fifteen or twenty 
years old. What was he doing there 
in the midst of these factory-folks, 
whom so many of his class avoid in- 
stinctively without exactly knowing 
why? He might have turned off and 
driven down by some neighboring and 
crowded street; but instead, he 
halted, leaning forward slightly from 
his seat, which was upholstered in a 
grey and black stuff spotted like tiger- 
skin, with his gloved hands, his reins 
lying loose and whip laid across them, 
his eyes fixed intently upon the steep 
descent. The workmen confronted him 
as they passed, some boldly, others in 
differently. A very few touched their 
in a shamefaced of way. 
Certain bare-headed women bridled 
and laughed curiously, fascinated by 
the nickel-plate and varnish of the 
turn-out; but the young man bestowed 
upon the endless files, only the impas- 
sive glance of a master who is used to 
crowds. Hardly a trace whether of 
pity or annoyance appeared on his com- 
posed and apathetic countenance, even 
when some of who actually 
brushed the wheels of the wagonette, 
made a sort of parade of not saluting 
him, or turned back and said: “It's 
Lemarié’s son.” The word ran as if 


less 


caps 


sort 


those 


carried by an electric current down the 
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long line of moving men; it went and 
came in every variety of amazed, in- 
different, or sullenly angry whisper, 
“Lemarié’s son, Lemarié’s son!” 


He, on his part, was looking for 
some one. Suddenly he raised his 


whip-hand and made a sign, and a 
young man of twenty, or thereabouts, 
who was coming up arm in arm with 
two others of his own age, turned in 
his direction. His comrades, with 
childish and perhaps unconscious inso- 
lence tried to hold him back, but he 
broke away from them, came up to the 
step of the wagonette, touched the 
brim of his coarse felt hat, and waited 
what was to come. His keen eyes, of 


a changeful grey, met those of the 
young bourgeois fully; he had a 
hatchet-face, crossed by two small, 


straight moustaches, a vivid fiery face, 
which betrayed a certain tumult of 
passion, as though waves were perpet- 
ually forming and breaking behind his 
eye-balls. 

“Antoine,” said M. Lemarié calmly, 
“is your uncle going on better?” 

“No. He’s not going on at all.” 

“Is his hand still bad? Has he used 
the remedies my mother sent him?” 


“He moans half the night. It’s his 
ague that bothers him.” 

“Poor man!” 

“Remedies aren't of much account 
with a crushed hand. It’s all bosh 


about his getting well. Nobody believes 
he will. It’s his pension he needs, M. 
Lemarié.” 

The young man’s eyes fell. 
peared slightly embarrassed. 

“What would you have? He might 
try once more, but see that he goes in 
person! No letters, mind you! No 
threats by post! They are no good 
with my father, as you know very well, 
Antoine.” 

“Oh, he’ll go! Never fear!” with a 
smile of hatred upon his thin lips. “He 
will go—and get turned out, as I did. 
Still, he has worked thirty years in 
your factory. You owe him a good bit 
out of your horses and carriages!” 

Antoine’s comrades were listening 
and Victor Lemarié made a sign to him 


He ap- 


with his gloved hand to pass on. 
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“You forget,” he said coldly, “that 
he has lived on my father for thirty 


years. I merely wished to inquire for 
Madiot. For the rest—I am not the 
master.” 

Antoine withdrew a pace or two, 


then came back, and this time he half 
raised his hat: “And if you were the 
master, M. Lemarié?” 

Victor Lemarié appeared not to have 
heard him. He was once more gazing 
down the vista of the narrow street, 
with its irregular climbing groups of 
men and women. A great cloud of 
dust arose, transfused and_ gilded, 
above the roof-tops, by the light of the 
sinking sun. 

For one moment the workman waited 
beside his fellows to see whether his 
master’s son would answer him, or 
would whip up his horse. Then he 
turned on his heel and disappeared 
among the groups who had passed the 
vehicle and were continually pushed 
onward by those coming up from be- 
hind. 

They were more sombre and pitiable 
than the dying day. Victor Lemarié 
no longer looked for any individual 
among them. He gazed vaguely at the 
monotonous procession of unknown be- 
ings, succeeding one another at irreg- 
ular intervals, like the links of a chain. 
He suffered in the depths of his heart, 
which was not a bad one, and he suf- 
fered in his vanity as well, at the close 


contact with so much unmerited 
hatred. It stifled and constrained him. 
He had sat so erect on his rep- 


cushions, with so cold and abstracted 
an air, that some of the people followed 
the direction of his gaze and turned 
back toward the factory, but he had no 
particular figure or scene in view. All 
he beheld was the grey crowd with its 
one face, its one name; the factory- 
hand who passed him, grazed him, 
went on his way preoccupied by two 
emotions—weariness of work and 
hatred of the rich. “What have I done 
to them?’ he was thinking. “Why 
should they hate me so, who am not 
their master, and have nothing to do 
with my tather’s hands? The one 
thing which has consoled me for hav- 
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ing no active share in the business, has 


been the notion that I should keep 
clear of their suspicions. Yet they 
treat me like their born enemy. What 


a frightful conflict this is which di- 
vides us into two camps, by no will of 
our own! What mistakes those in 
power must have made, before things 
came to this! And how intolerable it 
is to be detested in this way, here, 
there and everywhere, just because of 
the coat I wear and the horse I drive!” 

He was making his way up all the 
time, but the ranks of the pedestrians 
were thinning. The lagging gait of 
sundry very old women indicated the 
passage of the rear-guard. Tree tops, 
chimneys, tiles upon the house-gables, 
arose white out of the shadows which 
submerged all lower things. Yonder 
behind Chautenay the yellow globe of 
the sun was disappearing among green 
fields, while the sails of brigs and 
schooners distended by the freshening 
wind and white at the main-tops only, 
passed up the Loire close by, just be- 
yond the houses. The glimpse of the 
city obtained at the end of the street 
between the factory-roofs showed sim- 
ply a veil of river fog still retaining the 
transparent blue of the water. A sin- 
gle window sparkled far away. Victor 
remarked that the tall chimneys of the 
manufactories had already ceased to 
smoke, while the small ones, nearer at 
hand, were surmounted by a humble 
ash-colored plume which wavered and 
widened, and then vanished away— 
sure sign of closing-time. The family 
was reunited. ‘For one short, sweet 
hour the mother would have her chil- 
dren all about her. The day was done. 
At the thought of that restored but so 
transient harmony, and of that other, 
quite needful, but perhaps de- 
stroyed forever, Victor experienced a 
mixture of sadness and of wrath 
against those who had come before 
him. His generation had to suffer from 
the grudges accumulated by others. 
His feeling of pity was stronger than 
his consciousness of courage; and this 
again depressed and humiliated him 
the more. 

Close at hand, but quite unsuspected 


as 
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under the shelter of the few shrubs 
and the one cedar-tree which consti- 
tuted his garden, an old priest attached 
to the parish of Sainte-Anne was 
walking up and down, looking at the 
same sky and thinking of the same 
things. He was almost as unknown 
outside the quarter as the miserable 
folk he succored. Every night, when 
the factory-hordes came up, this old 
friend of theirs, unwearied, unre- 
warded, came out upon the shaven turf 
under the cedar-tree between whose 
branches he could see the entire city, 
and listened to the march-past, beyond 
the wall, of the wretchedness that he 
knew so well; always melted by the 
same emotion, always repeating the 
prayer which he had composed in his 
simple heart, when first he came there 
twelve years before. 

“Oh Lord, bless the earth this night! 
Bless the town and the suburbs! Help 
the rich owner yonder to be pitiful, and 
the poor, up here, to love one another. 
Above all bless the poor. Let the little 
ones go laughing to meet the father 
when he comes home. Make up the 
quarrels between man and wife; recon- 
cile brothers who are at variance; let 
all be happy for the one hour they are 
together, great and small alike; no 
curses; all love! I pray Thee for all 
those who will say no prayer to-night, 
for all those who, as yet, love Thee not! 
Take my life if it will make theirs bet- 
ter and less hard! Take it if it be Thy 
will! Amen.” 

God did not take it. 
it here. 


He had use for 


CHAPTER IT. 

The street was now quite gloomy and 
deserted. Victor Lemarié gathered up 
his reins, and walked his horse down 
the hill. Presently, by the cross streets 
of the Faubourg, he gained the Avenue 
de Launay, and then, by another short 
cut, the Boulevard Delorme where he 
lived. It was the dinner-hour and 
passers-by were few. Victor whipped 
up his horse, and at the corner of the 
Rue Voltaire, a young girl about to 
cross the street, started back alarmed 
and stepped again upon the sidewalk, 
As she lifted her head, Victor bow 
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to her, and she returned his salutation 
distantly. The action of the young 
man betrayed the haste and confusion 
of one who unexpectedly finds himself 
in the presence of a young and agree- 
able woman, and also a trace of aston- 
ishment, which belmg interpreted 
would have said, “How can _ that 
charming girl be the sister-of the work- 
man up yonder?’ The _ recognition 
of Henriette Madiot, rapid and barely 
perceptible, expressed neither  co- 
quetry, surprise, or even a_ lively 
attention. 

She was one of those delicate, slight, 


working girls, always in haste, who 
may be seen any morning at eight 


o’clock traversing the pavement, by 
twos and threes, in the direction of the 
dressmakers’ or milliners’ shops. They 
can dress themselves out of nothing, 
for they are young—what becomes of 
the old women, I wonder, in their class 
of society—but that nothing is deli- 
ciously made up, because they have an 
artistic touch, a pretty little taste of 
their own, and twenty models from 
which to copy. When they are gone, 
the street has lost its grace. Some of 
them are coughing and some laughing; 
and they belong to the people, by their 
gestures often, by their pricked fingers, 
by the feverish ardor and intrepidity of 
their lives; while they do not belong to 
it by the nature of their trade, by the 
world with which it brings them in 
contact, or the dreams thus aroused in 
them. Poor girls, with whom fashion 
refines the taste and misleads the im- 
agination, who must needs love luxury, 
or they cannot be skilful workwomen, 
but whose very love renders them 
weaker to resist its temptations; 
watched for at the door of the work- 
room, considered an easy prey on ac- 


count of their elegant poverty and 
inevitable freedom, understanding 


everything, seeing the evil below them, 
and divining that alone; stricken when 
they go home at night by their own 
cramped condition, and forever forced 
to compare the world they decorate, 
with the world to which they belong! 
The test is a hard one, for they are 


young, fragile. affectionate and exceed- 
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ingly sensitive to kind 


and caressing 
words. Those who resist soon acquire 
a peculiar dignity, a resolute neutrality 
of expression which is one form of self- 
defence, an alert air which is another. 
Henriette Madiot was one of these. She 
had received much admiration and she 
distrusted it all. 

So her bow was a curt one, for she 
was in great haste, night-work having 
been ordered in the establishment of 
Mme. Clémence. With her grey-gloved 
hand she gathered her skirts more 
closely, and crossed the street lightly 
without lifting her eyes. 

Victor found several persons assem- 
bled in the drawing-room of his father’s 
house on the Boulevard Delorme. They 
were his mother, two old merchants, 
M. Thomaire and M. Mourieux, and a 
young woman of thirty, Estelle Pirmil, 
who had graduated second at the Con- 
servatoire, gave knew the 
world, and was considered clever. 

Victor embraced his mother and ex- 
cused himself for being late. 

“We are only a family party,” 
the lady. “Mourieux and Thomaire are 


lessons, 


said 


some sort of cousins. Is it not So, 
Mourieux ?” 
“Too much honored,” said the big 


man, bowing. 

“You forget me,” said Mile. Pirmil. 

“Oh, my dear! I don’t count you at 
all! You are at home, of course.” 

Fortunately, M. Lemarié the elder 
had not yet appeared. He was a mar- 
tinet in the matter of punctuality, and 
in another instant he too came in with 
his bristling white hair and long beard 
below short moustaches. Accustomed 
to take in at a glance the number of 
people anywhere present, he counted 
the guests, found them all right, and 
then came forward with extended 
hand. M. Lemarié never let himself 
go, but he talked well. He had the 
rigidity, mental and personal, of a man 
who has had a hard fight to win suc- 
cess, and is having another to main- 
tain it. As he touched the hand of his 
son, he said, mechanically :— 

“Pleasant drive today? The air was 
good.” 

“Moderately.” 

















“So sorry. I have had a crowded 
day.” 

Then they dined; and afterward, the 
evening being fine, they went out into 
a huge, damp, square garden over- 
looked by high walls, and having an 
air of neglect which contrasted with 
the comfort within. Moss was en- 
croaching upon the walk which ran 
round the central space of lawn, and 
the trees planted upon three sides, 
extended straggling branches above 
masses of exhausted geraniums. 

Conversation, which had been brisk 
up to this time, now languished. The 
men sat down upon a bench at the bot- 
tom of the garden under the acacias; 
the women on another. The lawn lay 
before them, all of one funereal tint; 
beyond it, but seemingly far away, the 
three steps of the perron showed yel- 
low, violently illuminated by the light 
of the lamps and candles still burning 
in the dining-room. In that small 
space of light, at once fascinating and 
fatiguing to the eye, the silhouette of a 
servant made for a moment a spot of 
blackness, moving like a wreath of 
smoke. High overhead, so high that no 
one heeded them, a few pale blue stars 
twinkled between the tree-tops. 


Suddenly the air was rent by the 
sound of a long, sharp whistle. 

“That's Moll’s workmen being dis- 
missed,” said M. Lemari¢é. “They have 
been working nights for a month, on 


account of the big order for the Chilian 
havy.” 

“It is rather hard,” said Victor. 

“Do you pity them?” 

“Sincerely.” 

The four men, M. Lemarié, M. Tho- 
maire, M. Mourieux and Victor, were 
all sitting in a line on the same seat. 
Their cigar-smoke made a light cloud 
on the level of their eyes, and they 
watched it ascending. M. Lemarié re- 
mained thus for a moment, then drew 
a few rapid puffs. His face assumed a 
sterner and more contracted look at the 
first word of contradiction, and the 
deep lines at the corners of his lips and 
between his eyebrows appeared to 
grow deeper. He resumed his factory- 
face, prompt and despotic in the de- 
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fence of his own interests. The di- 
vergence of view between his son and 
himself, which was really due to a dif 
ference of education, epoch, and sur- 
roundings, displeased him. Any allu- 
sion to the hardships of the workmen 
always wounded him, 
was of being a perfectly just, law-abid 
ing and unpopular master. He replied, 
in a tone of rather aggressive irony: 

“You're for the eight-hour day, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Ne.” 

“Or the ten-hour day, it is all 
Well, my dear fellow, I work fourteen 
hours a day, and I don’t complain. If 
you fancy the business of a 
an agreeable one just now, it is be 
‘ause you have never tried it. Our 
profits are small and our risks great. 
We are exposed to the senseless crit 
icisms of people who don’t know what 
they are talking about, to say nothing 
of the employees, who know too well. 
Net profits, vexations and enemies 
without end. How is it, Thomaire?’ 
How is it Mourieux? Have I told the 
truth?” 

“It is perfectly true,” said Thomaire. 

“Not altogether,” said Mourieux. 

“Oh, as for you, Mourieux, you're one 
of the soft-hearted ones. Everybody 
knows that. Look what you do for 
your milliners’ girls! You place them, 
you assist them—you'd offer them your 
own house to lodge in. There’s no ne- 
cessity of doing anything of the kind. 
Are they grateful? You can’t pretend 
to believe it. They snap their fingers 
at you!’ 

“Some of 
tranquilly. 

“Well, I prefer that people should not 
snap their fingers at me. Neither do I 
want journalists and theorists, and 
folks who never employed a workman 
in their lives, imerfering and criticis- 
ing the boss and pitying the hand. The 
very sight of a man in a blouse moves 
Victor——" 

“It’s not the blouse.” 

“He wants to give them all an in- 
come. By Heaven! they might have 


conscious as he 


one. 


‘boss’ is 


them do,” said Mourieux, 


one, at the price we pay for it—that of 
economy! 


More wages without more 
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work—that’s what they are after! Va- 
ecations—as an excuse for not saving! 
It’s a fact! Will you be kind enough to 
tell me y 

“Oh, I’m not up to arguing with you! 
It’s only a sentiment I have about 
these things. But I do feel that there 
is growing discomfort and a new neces- 
sity.” 

“Not a bit of it! There has always 
been just one question—more or less 
troublesome according to the times— 
the question of getting a_ living. 
There’s nothing new!” 

“Yes, something.” 

“And it is——” 

“The lack of love, of fraternity, if 
you choose to call it so. All the trouble 
is there. Everything could be managed 
if we loved one another. Look here! I 
have just seen pass a number of thou- 
sand workmen, and every one of them 
had the air of considering me his en. 
emy. I was born an object of sus- 
picion to them. They do not know me, 
but they detest me. They don’t come 
to see me, and I don’t go to see them.” 

“They come to see me, with a ven- 
geance!” 

“IT beg your pardon! They don’t 
come to your house. They go to your 
factory which is a very different thing. 
From one year’s end to another those 
men see only two representatives of 
their employer—his money and his 
foreman. There’s nothing in such a re- 
lation to touch their hearts. It is true 
that in a case of dismissal the em- 
ployer acts in person. But where is 
the tie? Where are the common enjoy- 
ments, the daily, or at least frequent 
signs of cordiality and good-will, which 
might alleviate the eternal jealousy, 
and the unavoidable conflict of inter- 
ests? Tell me, if you can. I don’t dis- 
cover these things anywhere. As for 
bourgeois like me, who neither manu- 
facture anything nor sell anything, 
they seldom stray into the poor dis- 
tricts because it is understood that the 
rich and the poor live apart in the 
cities of to-day. They are born, live, 





laugh, weep, side by side, but without 
a shadow of association, of mutual es- 
It is painful and it pains me. 


teem. 





With all Her Heart. 


Their hatred springs from this utter 
division, far more than from positive 
wrongs.” 

“Bravo!” cried Mile. Estelle Pirmil, 
who wanted to affect a_ diversion. 
“How well you preach! Why. Victor, 
you’ve a positive vocation!” 

The young man, who seldom suffered 
himself to get excited, was digging the 
sand of the garden-walk with the tips 
of his boots, and replied curtly:— 

“That may be!” 

“Good heavens!” continued the little 
woman, who out of all that had been 
said retained only the word lore, “I 
don’t in the least know what you 
mean, Victor! Nolove? Well, I should 
say it’s not that of which the riff- 
raff are stinted. Just count the chil- 
dren in the back streets. My baker 
has seven!” 

She laughed at her own sally, and 
her shrill voice was, for a moment, the 


only sound audible in the peaceful 
night. 

“People of that sort ought never to 
have more than two children! Two 
would be a reasonable number. What 
do you think?’ 

Mme. Lemarié, the mother, whose 


plain and heavy features rarely be- 
trayed emotion, opened her lips, but 
without speaking; then laid her hand 
on the arm of the Second Prize, as if 
to check her remarks. The girl did not 
understand the warning, but she re- 
mained silent. 

The stillness which followed was the 
more embarrassing because the fact 
that the young woman’s magpie-chat- 
ter provoked no response, proved 
clearly enough that Victor’s difference 
with his father concealed, under the 
forms of courtesy, a deep and real mis- 
understanding. 

M. Lemarié, who had been leaning 
back upon his bench, now flung away 
his cigar, and it lay twinkling in the 
grass like a glow-worm, while all the 
company gazed steadfastly at the small 
red point in the midst of the black cir- 
cle. The silence lasted long. Neither 
M. Mourieux nor his friend cared to 
take part in the quarrel; the former be- 
cause he knew how useless all quarrels 











are, the latter from hygienic précau- 
tion and dread of excitement. But 
even their presence and their silence 
constituted a challenge, and M. 
Lemarié proceeded :— 

“You talk beautifully about loving 
the people. Now for an example! Do 
you furnish one yourself?” 

“I do not,” replied Victor, lifting his 


head. “I am absolutely useless and I 
know it. And I shall probably remain 
so ” 


“Well then?” 
“I might have lived a different sort 


of life. I wanted to go into the busi- 
ness. You refused me.” 
“Well, rather! I have too much 


trouble as it is, in resisting competi- 
tion! I keep the factory going for the 
workmen’s sake, whatever you may 
think! You, my good fellow, would 
throw the whole thing up!” 

“Thanks for the compliment!” 

“IT am so sure of it that I intend to 
have the factory closed at my death. 
I wish it, and will take care that it is 
done.” 

“Oh, it will be closed! Never 
It is as good as closed already. 
habit of industry is destroyed,” 

But the young man felt the impro- 
priety of the scene, and tried to turn 


fear! 
The 





the conversation without seeming to 
yield:— 
“I saw young Madiot, this even- 
ing 
“Indeed! Troublesome fellow!” 
“Yes. I saw his sister too——” 
“Ah?” 


M. Lemarié turned his head upon the 
back of his garden seat and peered 
keenly and curiously in the direction 
of his son whom he could scarcely see 
for the darkness. 

“Did you speak to her?’ 


“No. She’s very pretty, however, 
and so different from her brother! 
Don’t you think her a fine girl, M. 
Mourieux ?” 


The old merchant, who had not ex- 
pected to be appealed to, made a slight 
grimace, hesitated, and answered with 
evident reserve :— 

“She’s not bad! She's like a good 
many others in the millinery business! 
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They all come to me more or less:” 
Then, lifting his voice he addressed the 
two ladies, who were now chatting to- 
gether, “Don’t you find it getting a lit- 
tle fresh?” 

The men thought so at all events, 
though there was neither wind, fog nor 
even dew. Every one rose, and moved 


toward the drawing-room, but Mme. 
Lemarié lagged behind a little with 
Mourieux, and whispered, hesitat- 
ingly :— 


“It is very sad, Mourieux, but I feel 
with Victor.” 

“Yes, madame,” said the good man. 
“but one must find these things out for 
oneself, and they do not bear discus- 
sion.” 

“Victor has such a good heart——” 

“Yes,” said Mourieux, rather timidly. 

She had taken two gold pieces from 
her purse which she slipped into Mou- 
rieux’s hand. “Take these, for the ap- 
prentice-girls and the library——” 

“She is the only really good one in 
this house,” thought Mourieux to him- 
self, “and she is wholly good. It serves 
her instead of brains—and it’s worth 
more, of the two!” 


” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


From The Quarterly Keview. 
ON COMMENCING AUTHOKR.! 

Every profession by which money is 
earned has a public as well as a private 
aspect. As a man is a good or a bad 
lawyer, or a good or a bad physician, he 
does or does not benefit this kind. But 
there is this special feature in the writ- 
ing business, that it is entirely volun- 
teered. Without physic and without 
law we cannot do, for we certainly 
should if we could. But though man as 
a fact never has done without writers 
or reciters, and though we feel, there- 
fore, that they represent a necessity of 
his nature, yet no one asks a particular 
person to take upon himself that very 
self-assumed and assuming office; and 
he who does so must do it at his own 
risk. The others supply a want, the 
pinch of which would be felt at once in 
London, 1890-97. 
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their absence, and for this reason they 
are always paid, or do not work. But 
the author, though, looking at man in 
the mass, he turns out to be necessary, 
or at least always has been, is abso- 
lutely a self-intruder. He thrusts in his 
wares. Even round a savage camp-fire 
men could do without the evening tale. 
The man who began telling it was obey- 
ing an impulse of his nature, and found 
that he supplied a want. But it was the 
impulse of the individual which created 
the demand in sluggish minds. There- 
fore the man who volunteered this thing 
had a real fitness in himself: it was the 
fitness which had to be listened to and 
obeyed. Tangible rewards were after- 
thoughts and precarious. 

By setting these remarks on the 
threshold, we may indicate the direction 
of a paper which suggests no radical 
change, but would rather ponder over 
what present themselves to us as facts. 
Some few years ago, writers awoke to 
the belief that they had not received a 
fair share in the net profit of their 
wares. More particularly they desired 
to make a declaration of their right to 
know the amount of expense incurred in 
the publication of their volumes. In 
this they have nothing but our sym- 
pathy, and part of their work is yet to 
do. Why then write a word? why in- 
troduce a note even faintly discordant? 
Because reformers cannot always con- 
trol the after-results of reforms; be- 
cause ways of looking at things begin, 
which formed perhaps no part of the 
design of the first movers; and because 
whatever is fallacious in these new 
ways of regarding things deserves at- 
tention. Are we proposing remedies for 
evils? It cannot be said that we are, 
unless a suggestion or two crops up in 
the course of argument; but we may at 
least ask one or two questions, and we 
are told, on the good authority of Aris- 
totle, that in philosophy it is more than 
half the battle to ask the right ques- 
tions. All then that we are permitted 
to hope is that our questions may turn 
out to be not very far from the right 


ones, 

It is clear that our remarks are con- 
cerned with what, in a hundred differ- 
ent circles, and with a hundred different 


connotations, is spoken of as literature. 
May we be allowed to begin by asking 
the simple question, What is literature? 
Now this is the sort of question that a 
little child asks at a luncheon table to 
which he has been incautiously ad- 
mitted. Such a question is apt to pro- 
duce a silence, under pretence of its 
being better not to answer a child; a 
silence really begetten of the difficulty 
of producing a passable answer readily. 
But we shall be bold enough to impro- 
vise a definition lest the child should 
think us ignorant. It is not a definition 
of which we are proud, or which we 
shall defend against all comers; but it 
may serve to prevent fighting the air. 
Let us dogmatically say, then, that lit- 
erature is the verbal expression of any 
state of consciousness which is capable 
of such expression, in such shape that, 
though the matter may grow archaic, 
the form will preserve its interest, as a 
matter of study, in subsequent genera- 
tions. There is absolutely no limit to 
the subject; all conceivable things may 
fall within the province of literature; 
but the matter must be so laid out as 
to secure an interest which is to some 
extent independent of time and place. 
Some unpromising subjects have turned 
out well in the right hands. Roast 
pig and a Chinese boy are not, @ priori, 
subjects to propose to an editor. But 
to say more on Charles Lamb would be 
to waste time. Some of the domestic 
incidents of “Tristram Shandy” are sin- 
gularly unpromising subjects; but, lim- 
iting them to those who care for these 
things, who shall deny their imperish- 
ability ? 


All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to the wise man ports and happy 
havens. 

Or again, are there not some of the sub- 
jects of Mr. Rudyard Kipling which are 
unpromising beforehand? Neverthe- 
less, from time to time at least, the re- 
sult is incontestable literature, and of 
the rest we will beg no question and 
discourse of nothing which is under the 
judge. 

Here some one may say, “What of 
journalism then? Is journalism litera- 
ture?’ May we hope to remain alive, if 














we ask, “What is journalism?’ and do 
not pause for a reply? Journalism is 
saying a thing of the hour in the man- 
ner in which a clique of the hour wishes 
to have it said. In no other way can 
we satisfy ourselves in naming the es- 
sence of journalism,—the business of 
the day,—as before we named the es- 
sence of literature. Yet from time to 
time journalism is literature, though 
literature, as such, can never be jour- 
nalism. Though it may happen to be 
embedded in a journal, its spirit, as 
such, is entirely different. Yet great 
men of letters from time to time have 
been considerable journalists. Their 
two pursuits were essentially different; 
but from the necessities of life, and also 
from taste, they have now and again 
been both. Was there ever more truly 
a great man of letters, however ineffec- 
tual his actual product may have been, 
than Coleridge? It is generally 
known, but known to all who care any- 
thing about him, that he was also a dis- 
tinguished journalist. We name him 
and him alone, because no man better 
brings the two things together, and as- 
suredly no man more profoundly sep- 
arates them. 

If we have approached our subject 
with even approximate truth, it is clear 
that literature (to say no more of jour- 
nalism, of which, as such, we are not 
writing) has a commercial value. It is 
clear a priori, and it is clear from abun- 
dant fact; but another and an important 
question must at once asked. 
Wherein does the writing trade differ 
from all other trades? To this we 
partly indicated our answer in our 
opening sentences; and to this extent 
the answer may be ampufied, that there 
are numerous motives operating upon 
tue true man of letters—of literature as 
distinct from journalism—urging him to 
exercise his vocation and to exercise it 
to the very best of his power, without 
being paid for it at all. We do not say 
that he will not ask for his cheque, or 
thankfully accept it; but we do say that 
the motive which prompted him to 
write, if he is likely to be worth his salt 
in literature, was a motive with which 
the cheque had nothing whatever to do. 
As time goes on, and as time has to be 


less 


be 
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paid for unless men will starve, arrange- 
ments, of course, are made about 
cheques; but the initial motive of any 
literature worth the name is quite differ- 
ent. Facit indignatio versum. This 
half-line gives the initial motive of all 
good literature. IJndignatio may be va- 
riously rendered, and we propose to 
mark off a rendering or two; but it 
is the impulse which begets good work. 

But how shall we construe indignatio? 
To answer this, we must ask two or 
three more questions. What are the 
more prevalent motives which set genu 
ine men of letters to work? We fear 
that the first motive we assign will ap- 
pear to many most honorable men of 
the day “perilously near to cant.” Yet, 
upon conviction, we cannot but put it in 
the forefront of the battle. We speak 
of a mission, a vocation, a priestly 
ottice; a priestly office assuredly in a 
wider natural Church. And this office 
no man lightly takes upon himself. The 
real men are never likely to take it upon 
themselves lightly, for they slide into it 
involuntarily and unconsciously. And 
they slide into it too with a good deal of 


that suffering, which, in the genuine 
man of letters, seems inevitable. It 


appears to be both his diploma of quali- 
fication and a part of his equipment. 
Walter Scott was, in every respect that 
appeared upon the outside of him, an 
unaffected, genial, natural man of the 
world. With him, as with the strong- 
est and the best, the actual production 
of literature, though as a fact insep 
arable, seems to be what logicians, with 
a real distinction, call an inseparable 
accident. Why is it that we can think 
of Scott without fancifulness as having 
produced no written line, and yet re- 
maining worthy of the immortal biog- 
raphy? Because he gave the world 
assurance of a man. And assuredly 
before a man is a writer he must first be 
a man. Such assurance of a man ap- 
pears in the biography that a striking 
ard noble figure would be there, even if 
we can conceive all the details of lit- 
ernry production left out. But since the 
literary production, and what it implies, 
are inseparable, there comes with the 
picture of a genial man of the world 
and find that the 


something else: we 
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note of tragedy and inconsistency and 
partial failure is not accidental. How 
well we recollect, on the Sunday even- 
ing in June after Charles Dickens died, 
straining our ears and standing erect in 
the Abbey to catch the few sentences in 
which the late Master of Balliol made, 
just at the end of a discourse, remark- 
able memorial of a remarkable man. 
He said: “I am not going to draw a pic- 
ture of him; men of genius are often 
different from what we expect them to 
be,” and then mentioned one equipment 
which they always had, “Greater pleas- 
ures, greater pains, greater sorrows, 
greater temptations.” 

lo be a man of genius is to be just like 
other men, “only more so.” And in the 
“only more so” lies just the equipment, 
and the probable collision with fact, in 
which apparent failure so often lies. 
lor such men are involuntary priests; 
and in ages in which the actual con- 
crete vision of a special body of fact 
more dim, it is even more im- 
portant that they should be so by a 
natural consecration. Of each of them, 
as of the growing boy, it may be said: 


grows 


The youth who daily farther from the 
East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
The mob of gentlemen who write by 
petty bargain are perfectly right to 
attend to the honesty of the transaction. 
Nevertheless that inalienable right to be 
of the priesthood is rather an involun- 
tary thing, and is only given to those 
for whom it is prepared by the gift of a 
richer and more abundant nature, more 
full of the elements of collision. Those 
whom we now, in the disengagement of 
time, recognize to have had that nature, 
no doubt seemed to slide into the office 
by the ordinary path of circumstance 
and choice; but the involuntary side of 
the transaction becomes apparent with 
years. Even in Byron, whom some 
think so morally commonplace, we see 
incontestably the priestly office. We 


see his discontent in the narrow “Eldon- 
ism,” if one may use the word, of his 
time, his impossibility of being bound 
by it, and the fatherhood in him of 
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modern movements. It may be said 
that all this is a commonplace which 
might be spared. Not altogether is it to 
be spared, if we are to deal with the 
circumstances of the day. But the 
priestly involuntary sense of vocation is 
not the only motive. 

There is the artistic faculty which will 
have utterance. This is separated from 
the other rather in the mind than in the 
fact; but separation there is. The point 
about it is that it is antecedent to the 
desire for money, and independent of it. 
That it coexists in the nature of those 
who also keenly desire to have twenty 
shillings for their pound, is not to be 
denied. But it is an independent and 
previous thing, and has existed again 
and again in men of very high qualities, 
to whom the pecuniary reward has been 
as dirt beneath their feet, provided only 
they could get their ideas abroad, and 
induce men to live by them. Scott and 
Dickens were keen about money, and 
upon the whole it was a weakness 
rather than a strength to them, almost 
the feet of clay to the image of gold. 
And we have the ringing words of 2 
man of genius about a greater than 
either, that he 


For gain, not glory, winged his roving 
flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 


But it lies in Shakespeare’s works that 
this is but part of the truth. It lies 
more remarkably in the little that we 
know of him, that he took himself nat- 
urally, and never strained himself into 
being a great man. This corroborates 
Pope, but corroborates a wider thing 
than Pope says. 

With these motives we must associate 
the love of fame, the love of reputation. 
One who had every right to speak, spoke 
of this as an infirmity. It is true he said 
“the last infirmity,” but, speaking at 
this date, we almost grudge the blame 
atall. Fame is the spur which the pure 
spirit doth raise, as Milton also said; 
and it is a noble quality; and if there 
were more of that spur, and less of the 
desire of tangible reward, it would be a 
present advantage. Then we have the 
motive of vanity. If we could substi- 
tute pride for this, there would again 

















For a certain re- 


to blame. 
served arrogance sits well upon those 
who can really produce the things of the 


be little 


mind. It is their best self-protection 
against the world, and their best way of 
fronting it. But then they should not 
at the same time be casting sheep's eyes 
upon the world’s rewards. “The world 
was not for him nor the world’s law” 
suits more important people than the 
lean apothecary. Victor Hugo was a 
very great person, but Victor Hugo was 
very vain. His greatness is so real that 
his vanity may be mentioned without 
offence. We mention it because, if he 
had it, there is less offence in saying to 
others that to some extent through van- 
ity they are victimized. 

Why have these characteristics been 


set out? It is to make it clear that 
business-men, who have selected as 


their path to fortune the financial side 
of books, are, from one commercial 
point of view at least, exceptionally 
lucky. They are hardshells who have 
to deal with softshells. It is not to be 
wondered at that the softshells have 
not been conspicuous for getting the 
best of it. Many a publisher might say 
perhaps, as Robert Clive said in the 
gold-vaults of the Indian city, “By 
heaven I am surprised at my own mod- 
eration!’ The time has come when the 
softshells have made up their minds to 
be hardshells Even in Walter 
Scott the combination did not work 
well. There will be, to such men, a lit- 
erary half and a commercial half. 
Where the commercial half arrives at 
being real, there is some danger that it 
will drive out the literary half. In 
Walter Scott it was the business half 
which was expelled by experience and 
by fire. How many of the modern pub- 
lisher-fighters would work a_ proud 
heart to death in paying off a colossal 
debt,—a debt which by his foolish doub- 
ling of a part he had not so much in- 
curred as become liable for? In some 


too. 


of our somewhat lesser men, it is con- 
ceivable that a journeyman’s creditable 
faculty of going straight on, and of pro- 
ducing yet another book, and yet an- 
other book, will survive. 
books will they be? 

be creditable books. 


What sort of 
They will no doubt 
Our new review- 
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ers in the daily press will give them 
creditable notices. But will the books 
mark off anything in the history of the 
world? Will they be interesting forty 
years hence? Will it be of the slightest 
interest to any one forty years hence to 
inquire what manner of man he was 
who produced them? Is there a new 
“softshell-hardshell” who comes within 
any distance of being the centre of an 
undying biography? When Sir Walter 
Scott dined once at a private house in 
London in his later years, all the ser- 
vants in the house asked permission, of 
their own motion, to stand in a double 
row in the hall to him in. 
Surely it is the most touching and most 
real tribute which was ever offered to a 
man of genius. It recalls Béranger's 
conclusion :— 


see pass 


Chanter, ou je m’abuse, 
Est ma tache ici-bas. 
Tous ceux qu’ainsi j’amuse 
Ne m’aimeront-ils pas? 
But then how does Béranger begin? 


Jeté sur cette boule, 
Laid, chétif, et souffrant; 
Etouffé dans la foule, 
Faute d’étre assez grand; 
Une plainte touchante 
De ma bouche sortit: 
Le bon Dieu me dit, Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit! 


Thackeray spoke these words in public 
in one of his lectures, applying them to 
Goldsmith. And now, as then, we fear 
that, if the man of letters will be loved 
by those who never knew him, he must 
give the price of love,—unworldly weak- 
ness. Are we saying, then, that he who 
would write a real book must remain 
something of a fool? It may be put in 
that way if the reader likes. We shall 
not contradict. Carlyle, in his strange 
way, said that a real book comes out of 
the fire in a man’s belly, and we hope 
that squeamish age will permit us to 
repeat it. 

The boy Browning, walking with his 
father in Paris, is bidden to touch as he 
passes a quiet-looking man who is seen 
approaching. He was not to miss the 
chance. He is told, when it is done, 
that he had touched Béranger with his 
hand. Did Béranger also know in that 
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hour that virtue was gone out of him? 
Beautiful is the picture of the un- 
conscious father, appreciative in the 
right direction. @g¢ daunddu diudidor 10g. 
“Mr. Dickens,” said a stranger lady in 
the street, “permit me to take the hand 
that has filled mine and my children’s 
hearts with beautiful things?’ With- 
out recommending starvation as a ne- 
cessity, genius should be paid in its 
own coin, and here woman had her 
genius too. 

Enough, and more than enough, has 
been said to show the unique position 
among men of business enjoyed by the 
publisher. It is really a wonderful 
thing, and creditable to human nature, 
that there has been or is such a thing as 
an honorable publisher. For there may 
have been one even before the rising 
Mr. Besant became properly annoyed at 
being refused inspection of documents. 
Nevertheless Sir Walter was right, and 
did a great service, however injudi- 
ciously he may be held to have done it. 
All other men of business have to deal 
with men who do not want to approach 
their offices unless there is to be a 
money deal, and on a money basis they 
approach them. From a solicitor even 
(and our adverb means that 
culiarly placed, not that he is dishonest) 
a client is protected by ultimate pub- 
licity and the control of the chancellor. 
But a class of men approach the pub- 
lisher’s office, who have three or four 
exceedingly honorable motives, besides 
the more doubtful one of a possibly un- 
founded belief in their own power, for 
wishing a stroke of business done, quite 
independently of the share of profit 
which would be sternly reserved for 
themselves in any other sublunary 
transaction. In this first he- 
tween radiant aspirant and calm pub- 
lisher the most important point is, that, 
in five cases out of six, the man who has 
got something in his hand which is most 
worth saying, in the time and place, is 
the very man who is bringing the most 
unmarketable ware. We recollect hear- 
ing Mr. Lecky, in making some com- 
ments in public on Carlyle, quote the re- 
mark, “Would you rather be an echo or 
If a man has something in 


he is pe- 


coniact 


a voice?’ 


him worth saying to his day, he will not 
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readily get a market for it. If there 
were a ready market for it, it would 
cease to be worth saying, because it 
would be already there. 

Not very long ago a man who is en- 
gaged in agency negotiation for books, 
stated in a magazine that it stood to 
reason that the best authors would get 
the largest audience. This would have 
been of no importance coming from the 
quarter from which it did. “Best,” in 
the vocabulary of the literary agent, is 
probably synonymous with most re- 
munerative. It is only mentioned here 
because a successful novelist gave it his 
imprimatur. In any case, a generaliza- 
tion, so rash, and so remote from truth, 
only attains to the dimensions of a thing 
to be protested against in passing. The 
public is by no means the best judge of 
what it needs. It certainly is the best 
judge of what it wants. To a very 
large extent, it wants the Family Her- 
ald; and it is perfectly right to buy what 
it wants, and the Family Herald is per- 
fectly right to sell itself. An emphatic 
protest must be made against the grow- 
ing habit of regarding the writer's busi- 
ness as the business of finding out what 
the public wants and supplying it as 
rapidly as possible, in order to become 
rich. We are well aware that the 
phrase “writer's business” includes 
every kind of man and character, from 
the compiler of a music catalogue, 
through a serious dictionary-maker, to 
the author of a great work of creative 
genius. But we do think it time to re 
mind our public that the initial business 
of a public writer is the business of 
public teacher; and that only those who 
have something to teach are seriously to 
be welcomed as writers. The men of 
this temperament do not, as an initial 
motive, covet money. They covet ut- 
terance, the development, the fulfil 
ment, of themselves: and this is as true 
of novelists as it is of essayists or poets. 

Certain writers are rejoicing that the 
audience of authors enor- 
mously increased, and under improved 
copyrights is going to be so vastly re- 
munerative, that the possession of very 
large income and universal renown is 
the promised land which is already in 
The very large income may 


is to be so 


sight. 

















come, and, if it comes, we are indiffer- 
ent; but of the universal renown we are 
doubtful. Renown has in it the ele- 
ment of love, and he who asks for love 
must pay its price. To begin with he 
must render it. What did the lady of 
the vision say to Burns? 


I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love. 
It could in detail be set out, if there 
were space, that all really great novel- 
ists, for example, have been consumed 
with an inner desire to soften or human- 
ize their kind. But a recent number of 
The Author contains a hope, or a 
dream, that copyright may be so en- 
larged, that the writer of a successful 
book may have as good hope of found- 
ing a family as the proprietor of a 
patent medicine. Surely that is an ig- 
noble sentence. He who could give 
abroad on a pill-vendor’s conditions, 
namely, that he keep his private prop- 
erty forever, must receive only as a pill- 
vendor. 
Tous ceux qu’ainsi j’amuse 
Ne me payeront-ils pas? 


The whole position, or existence, of a 
man of genius is imperilled, when it is 
contended that the noble gift of God, 
the faculty of so writing that ideas may 
become purer and more just, the faculty 
which has supported plein living and 
high thinking in a hundred homes, shall 
be exercised only on the condition that 
what a man says shall remain his pri- 
vate property forever. When a man of 
letters has become as regular, as 
methodical, as sharp, as bargain-driv- 
ing as the pill-vendor, then will he 
remain as unnoticed as the pill-vendor, 
and, like him, may defile the white sails 
of Windermere with an announcement 
of “cheap novels to-day.” 

There are, however, many men who, 
like Tolstoi, would be only too glad that 
what they have to say should go abroad 
without money and without price, even 
though they themselves remain abun- 
dantly poor. But as the spread of lit- 
erature by any method is expensive, and 
as people seldom value what they do 
not to some extent pay for, gratis work 
rarely produces any effect, which is a 
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different and more practical thing. It is 
important also to point out that, in spite 
of the immense relative importance 
which the modes of remuneration have 
been lately acquiring, there are many 
men in existence who, though well 
aware of channels in which the work of 
their pens might obtain wide distribu- 
tion and gain considerable sums, yet 
scorn to use them, even though the 
money would be welcome. And these 
are their grounds. In certain ordinary 
channels, of narrative tales, chatty ar- 
ticles, uncontroversial observation on 
general subjects, there is enough writ- 
ing and to spare. They may know that 
they could enter this market with fair 
success. But they hold, and rightly 
hold, that, in the present state of gen 
eral education, the only justification of 
a new writer is to take an unpopular 
side on a question where he believes the 
public to be going wrong, or to uphold 
an important thesis of ethics, which he 
sees that many, who in their hearts 
agree with him, shrink from upholding. 
Such men consider that it is the duty of 
a leader to lead, and the duty of an 
opposer to oppose, and that there is 
little other justification for writing. As 
to their competency to lead or oppose 
there may be self-delusion;: nothing 
but the furnace of trial will test the 
true metal. And it is right that he who 
would teach others should, by perseve! 

ance in the face of neglect, give pledges 
of strength and sincerity. It would not 
be worth while to insist on this, had not 
the essayist already alluded to, a man 
engaged in the financial part of manu 

script distribution, lately asserted, in an 
essay applauded by a novelist, that all 
the men who wrote and did not get large 
sales sneered at the inferiority of cer 

tain popular men only through envy. 
and would do anything to get similar 
sales. Where such remarks are put out 
with a certain authority, it is right that 
they should be protested against. 

There are, again and again, writers 
who, in the abstract, would value cur 
rency and audience, but decline both, 
except on their own terms. In one of 
his essays, Carlyle tells a characteristic 
story of a municipal meeting in the 
Scottish Lowlands to settle the salary 
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of the local schoolmaster. There 
even an audacious attempt in a session 
of grocers and tailors to raise it. And 
some one arose suddenly in the back of 
the hall and sturdily ejaculated, “Damn 
them, keep them poor.” What was said 
of schoolmasters Carlyle applied to a 
class of wider public teachers; namely, 
authors. To them also would we apply 
it. That they have in the main been 
kept, or kept themselves, poor is pretty 
obvious; and if this essay has a practi- 
cal insinuation, it is perhaps that the 
nameless voice, churlish as it may have 
been, was not altogether that of a fool. 
Of conscious seeking of fortune in lit- 
erature there has been too much. He 
with whom it is the prime object had 
better be a lawyer or a bill-sticker. To 
him who keeps himself in a steady path 
it comes by the way, or a certain modest 
share of it; and he who wants the 
world’s honors has got into the wrong 
paradise, or purgatory as the case may 
be. It seems to have been thought that 
writers would, in earlier days, have 
been rich but for their unsteady ways, 
and that, now that they have adopted 
the world’s conditions, they may use the 
world’s voice and claim the world’s re- 
wards. The unsteady ways were not 
always entirely accidental. The colli- 
sion of a rich abundant nature with ad- 
verse circumstance, and the tendency to 
strength of insight and expression 
rather than of deed and of uniformity, 
are rather the outcome of inborn quali- 
ties than the result of conduct or of 
outward things. 

There is not the slightest need for a 
great writer to be superficially eccen- 
tric. This superficial unusualness has 
been for the most part overcome. But 
unless there be some intrinsic unusual- 
ness in a man, he is not in the least 
likely to be of the number of those who 
have received the diploma of the sacred 
band. Has a man got unusually large 
qualities? He does not know. But na- 
ture knows, and his comrades will 
know in time, and the impact of circum- 
stance will speedily reveal. Has he 
counted the cost? Is the wine of life to 


was 


a fourfold degree warm and sweet and 
strong for him? 
love with a tenfold hunger? 


Does he hunger for 
Is he pre- 
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pared to see other men get the good 
things of life and he not get them? Is 
he content that a nameless person, here 
and there, shall feel that he has spoken 
the truth, and shall be made strong 
again by what he has written? Does he 
know the meaning of the words, with 
all the original taunt implied in them, 
and applied to his own weaker side, ““He 
saved others; himself he could not 
save’? These then are some of the 
equipments for the genuine literary 
career. The true man of letters, 
whether the form be that of the true 
rhythm-poet, of the true romancer, or 
indeed of the true dictionary-maker and 
pitiless compiler of infinite details, is he 
who has large rich qualities as a man, 
who can see comprehensively and 
luminously into masses of facts, and 
who, above all, has a detached, over- 
mastering, loving  disinterestedness 
about the future of mankind. Does he 
care intensely that the world shall pro- 
gress, in more truthful and more hu- 
mane paths, long after he is dead and 
gone? Is he prepared to doa great deal 
of work for a very little money in order 
that it may achieve such progress? 
Does he feel that this true progress of 
the world, along gentler and truer 
paths, is of intensely greater impor- 
tance than his own personal career? 
Has he a tolerable assurance within 
himself, conceit apart, that he has suffi- 
cient stock in trade in the quality of his 
mind to be helpful in abstract things? 
Can he move over a hundred pages of 
varying subjects while his neighbor 
moves over twenty? If so, let him go 
on sturdily and even merrily, for mer- 
rily is part of the battle, and the man 
with no sense of fun is but a poor man 
of letters, though he be a dictionary- 
maker. 

Writers who proved themselves great 
after a lapse of time were men of great 
qualities, men of intense power of liv- 
ing, and intense desires and impulses. 
They did not set out to manufacture 
books in hopes that the great qualities 
would come, but they secreted books as 
a tortoise secretes his shell, though he 
does not look like it. Their books seem 
thrown off; they are almost accidents, 
yet it is not quite possible to call them 











by that name. They are rather chips 
from a moral workshop. Were all the 
Waverley Novels lost, we should have 
had Walter Scott, if we had the biog- 
raphy, because the man was inside, and 
threw them off. We do not produce 
phrenological bumps, which are large 
vague regions of faculty when they are 
real, by tapping ourselves on the out- 
side to produce them; nor do we produce 
books without an elemental furnace 
within us. If a man feels himself, to a 
reasonable extent, equipped as we have 
described, let him take up the career of 
letters, which by this time will have 
taken him up whether he will or no. 
Let him be rightly and moderately, but 
not excessively, anxious as to his bar- 
zain with his publishers. Let him 
suffer the publisher to have his carriage 
and pair, and be content with his own 
province and faculty of useful work, 
together with what is called a living 
wage. Above all, let him avoid all such 
phrases as being willing to supply a 
publisher with a thousand words for 
two shillings. If we were a publisher, 
and a man offered to supply us with a 
thousand words for two shillings, we 
would far rather give him four shillings 
to supply us with none at all, and we 
would take out the money and tell him 
so. Foot-rules are useful things, but 
they should be kept for those who fol- 
low the carpenter’s trade. If a man 
feels quite differently to this about the 
money value of work, let him train him- 
self as a lawyer, and stop his tearful 
speech in the middle of it, if his clerk 
whispers that the cheque has been dis- 
honored. 

It is well, too, to guard ourselves 
against the supposition that the risk 
which a writer encounters, of having 
very much of the profit run away with 
by a man who could not have written 
the book if he had been offered the al- 
ternative of crucifixion, will disappear 
by changing the names of things. 
Names of things are mere connotations 
which grow out of certain realities. 
Here the underlying reality seems to be, 
that a man who offers a rather un- 
worldly ware has to depend upon a 
worldly man to get his ware abroad. 
Just now he is proposing to be the 
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worldly man himself. He wants to 
play both Sir Henry Irving’s parts in 
the “Lyons Mail.” We contend that it 
is a difficult and dangerous operation to 
get the parts doubled, that the charac- 
teristics of the Stock Exchange are jeal- 
ous characteristics and are apt to expel 
the nobler elements of gifted, emo- 
tional, and artistic natures, and to leave 
only a power of book-producing. We 
further say that, if there is one thing in 
this world which merits contempt, a 
thing of which the English world is in 
some immediate danger, it is the dreary 
uniform continuance of dreary book- 
production. It is less useful than the 
trade of the crossing sweeper, and less 
deserving of steadily increasing and 
non-precarious payment. We have said 
that the same connotation may emerge 
like an atmosphere around a new name. 
If all the public houses perished to- 
morrow, the same connotation might 
gather around the phrase private 
houses; the underlying surviving real- 
ity would be the desire of the Briton to 
solace himself in a foggy land. Some 
years ago an active council interfered 
with the game of nine pins in New 
York; but a saloon-keeper of calm 
mind invented a game of ten pins, and 
throve largely in solitude till imitation 
set in. If every publisher in the land 
died mysteriously soon after a secret 
meeting of the Authors’ Society, 
worldly characteristics might emerge as 
an atmosphere round the name of 
agents, especially if one or two were 
fostered in restraint of free trade. If 
co-operative publishing by experienced 
authors were tried, the natural charac- 
teristic of looking most readily at the 
copy of men whose names they knew 
might set in, and become a connotation 
of the word co-operative publishing. In 
that case, the last state of the junior 
writer would be at least no better than 
the first. 

We ourselves believe much in the man 
who, having the natural unfostered tem- 
perament of believing that he has some- 
thing that the world must be asked to 
listen to, will produce his wares, send 
them to the printer at his own expense, 
advertise them at his own expense, sell 
a few copies at his printers and a few 
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copies at home, if need be, and wait. 
That period of suspense will be the 
testing-furnace of his sincerity in the 
wish to put forth ideas upon the world. 
lor necessarily he will not sell much, in 
these days of gigantic distribution 
through well-grooved channels. But 
the matter will have the chance to catch 
the right eyes. The chief obstacle 
against which he will have to contend, 
may possibly be the unwillingness of 
overburdened reviews to take notice of 
matter which comes to them through 
these unauthorized channels. But if 
there is any force in our contention, it 
is these unauthorized channels which 
should be generously watched, till 
found persistently waterless, by the 
superior reviews. Of course this is as 
much as to say that literature is not for 
the poor. It is not. But what we are 
now saying rather implies, that litera- 
ture is for the man who will show sam- 
ple of his dry intellect and his glowing 
heart, by making sacrifices. 

Yet it is time to say clearly that lit- 
erature is not the refuge of the poor. 
Before the days of Charles Dickens it 
was thought that schoolmastering was 
the refuge of the poor. But there was 
a union of heart and intellect in the 
author of “Nicholas Nickleby” which 
settled that idea. At the present day it 
is thought that literature is the refuge 
of the poor. No doubt it has the enor- 
mous advantage of not requiring expen- 
sive tools. But that consideration does 
not settle the matter. The rich are 
a priori more fitted for it than the poor, 
because they are more likely to have 
leisure, knowledge, and opportunity to 
wait. And all these are important, es- 
pecially knowledge. It is essential to 
insist on this point, because the large 
opportunities of the uninstructed to 
keep themselves alive by supplying very 
inferior matter to very inferior journals 
call for the protest. Some of the public 
would be surprised to consider how 
much of the work which we are espe- 
cially apt to associate with genius 
should also be first associated with 
solid independence of position. To con- 
sider it raises a mysterious question, 
and almost calls on us to modify our 
way of looking at genius. If ever there 


was a man of genius, in spite of the dic- 
tum of a living essayist, it was Edward 
Gibbon. No one will call in question 
the position of Pope, not even a living 
verse-maker. Milton stands sublime; 
and for this one purpose we may apply 
to him the fine apostrophe of Arnold to 
Shakespeare, “Others abide our ques- 
tion, thou art free.” Charles Darwin is 
equally free. But all these men were 
free in another sense. At the age of 
nineteen or twenty they were in the 
splendid position to a reasonable crea- 
ture of knowing that they need not 
work at all unless they liked. They had 
“leisure to be wise,”’ and they did not 
spend if in being foolish. They were 
equally absolved by nature and uniform 
will from the folly of wanting more 
than a small income, and from the folly 
of standing aside and frittering away 
what they had. Wordsworth (for the 
simple words are his) in his indomitable 
youth asked for this leisure, and he did 
not spend it in being foolish. He asked 
for it when he had eighty pounds a year 
of his own, and he abode by the record. 
There is one letter of his to Rogers, un- 
consciously pathetic, for he was making 
no fuss about it, in which he says that 
he could not make out how he was 
charged so much for advertisements. 
He had no wasting desire to make it out 
then, and he has none now. Gray had 
no occasion to trouble himself, nor did 
he. 


Well had it been for that potential mind, 
Had it been more to deathless tasks ad- 
dressed. 
But, if we are to choose, to have written 
too little in first-class poetry is better 
than to have written too much, and 
there are even the great among poets 
who are half buried beneath their own 
weight. Plain men are debarred from 
looking for their grandeurs. The 
quoted words apply to Gray perhaps 
better than they do to Wilson. But 
Wilson was a splendid young country 
gentleman who had the wisdom of mod- 
est riches. If ever there was a man of 
genius, it was Landor. But Landor had 
an ancient estate. He spent almost all 
his money in developing it, for he had 
that love of trees which leads not to for- 








tune, and is almost a last infirmity of 
powerful minds; but he never asked for 
more, and old clothes sat well on him. 
If he wrote almost the finest sixteen 
short lines in English to a dead girl, he 
could hardly have expected to be paid 
for them. The fact is that, with every 
sympathy for forcing the distributor to 
be open, there are elements of literature, 
and those not the feeblest, which can- 
noc be paid for. If a lesser man has 
some memory of his mother which has 
begotten fourteen lines of real poetry in 
him, shall he hawk them round the 
Strand? Yet to write fourteen other 
poems, in order to make a volume, is to 
take the thin fatal road from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. It is difficult 
indeed to say what would have been the 
course of Gibbon, of Milton, or of Dar- 
win, had they been penniless. Emerged 
they would have; the river must come 
out. But assuredly it came out better 
for the public, as well as for the indi- 
vidual, by being unobstructed. Many 
will run to see a waterfall. But the 
arrest of nature is less beautiful than 
its flow. And fewer eyes, but those not 
the dullest, perceive that a fruitful river 
watering and decorating a plain is a 
lovelier thing. To this extent only may 
straitness of circumstance be praised: 
where it forms the tenacious clay and 
the propping bank which prevent dissi- 
pation, lest an almost boundless water- 
power become nameless at last in un- 
holding Australian sands. 

It would not have been worth while 
to say this but for what almost amounts 
to a prejudice just now, in the rampant 
day of newspapers, against education. 
Next to superiority of character, the 
greatest equipment for literature is edu- 
cation, and systematic education at the 
recognized centres, if possible. None 
but the very highest genius ever sup- 
plies this want. And in these highest 
cases the men have by painful processes 
gained the essence of it for themselves. 
In a day which feebly calls itself social- 
istic without knowing, for the most 
part, what it means, it is well to say 
that literature depends upon inequali- 
ties of fortune. By the diligent, the uni- 


form, we hope the not dishonest, manu- 
facture of hats, Pope, the elder, made it 
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possible for a feeble boy to be abroad in 
Windsor forest without thought of gain. 
So, in their different spheres, worked 
the scrivener who was the father of 
Milton, and the wine merchant who was 
the father of John Ruskin. “After 
life’s fitful fever they sleep,’’* but they 
being dead yet speak, as the less gifted 
must be content to speak, through the 
mouths of others. The fanatical So- 
cialist would say, “Then, if literature 
‘annot exist without inequality, let lit- 
erature go.” It is not, however, some 
drawing-room ornament of life that 
would be going; rather it would be the 
very potentiality of advancement in the 
human mind. Literature is no excres- 
cence, but the index of life, and life 
would go with it. 

Another danger which has been 
hinted at, and which it is well to write 
against specifically, is the danger of 
going right on in the production of 
books, till the output becomes wholly 
mechanical. In connotation a book is 
as wide a word as marriage. George 
Eliot pointed out that the word “mar- 
riage” had to supply expression for a 
relationship, which could be founded on 
infinite permutations in the strength 
and the degree of mutual need and 
mutual feeling. And so a book which 
may yet be a real book, and we are not 
talking of others, is produced from an 
infinite diversity of motives and tem- 
peraments. Between the infinite differ- 
ences of the men who produce them 
there can be little solidarity, whatever 
clubs be formed. But, since much im- 
portance has lately been attached to 
remuneration, and since men are recom- 
mended to make themselves known and 
then to work their reputation for what 
it is worth, a man who has happened to 
write something real is apt to drift 
apart, and degenerate and crystallize 
into the thing called “author,” a word 
which ought to be avoided until the fact 
has become so prominent and incon- 
testable, that it is forced upon a very 
few from without. A. man can only be 
an author in so far as he is a man who 
has perceived, or known, or done real 
things, and possesses the gift and feels 


1The quotation was used in a kindred matter 
by Carlyle, but we know none more natural. 
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the duty of speaking about them. To 
many men the production of a book has 
been the very last thing in the world 
they would have dreamt of, and, partly 
for this reason, something which the 
strain of circumstance has caused them 
to produce has been very real. A sort 
of naive unconsciousness sometimes, 
with certain one-sided gifts, has turned 
out to be the secret of success. Pepys, 
for example, is one of the great English 
writers. But the reason for mention- 
ing him here is to enforce the statement 
that, in a great writer, writing is not 
the whole of life. The life must first be 
lived. Then we can write it out easily 
and quickly, as Pepys did. He had mat- 
ter; he was saturated with his subject; 
therefore his pen could move. There 
was an Italian scoundrel who was a 
great writer, an artist, and a diarist. 
But he is interesting because he had 
lived a life outside his pen. Boswell, 
again, is one of the immortals: he had 
at once love of approbation and appre- 
ciativeness. Two great writers com- 
mented on Boswell. Macaulay said he 
wrote the book well, because he was a 
fool. Carlyle almost gave back the 
short word to Macaulay, for not perceiv- 
ing that he wrote it because he could 
attach himself to noble things better 
than another. Yet Macaulay was not 
entirely wrong. That naive setting 
down of what a wise man hides co- 
exists with the noble element. It is the 
equipment of the child, and of the 
writer. But Boswell did not write a 
real book till he had a subject. He 
wrote something about Corsica when he 
was young, and this perhaps introduced 
him where his admirations led him. 
But he wrote his one book and he went 
on his way. He was another of those 
in independent circumstances. And he 
did not raise his price for a second book 
as soon as he had finished his first. 

In the youth of the writer of these 
remarks there was a play of Robert- 
son’s in which the mysterious silent 
figure at the Owl’s Roost is whispered 
of as “One book Bradley.” He had said 
his say, and he was silent. It is intro- 
duced as comic matter, but he was a 
wise man, to be imitated. Robertson 


got his catchword no doubt from “Single 
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Speech Hamilton,” a minor figure in 
politics under Burke, who had the repu- 
tation of one great speech enhanced by 
following silence. He also was a wise 
man, to be imitated. If he had no other 
subject that he was full of, and that 
stirred him, he was quite right to be 
silent. He did not cease to be the pleas- 
ant and gifted Hamilton, because he did 
not speak again. If he had gone on 
speaking, he might have been as a fail- 
ing and a pumped-up stream. Let us 
encourage the men who do not particu- 
larly want the money, but write one 
book, because their life has been full in 
a particular direction. 

There are also men to be encouraged 
who have special workings of the heart 
on inner things. The problems of re- 
ligion are widening, and they are real 
problems. And men of education who 
will set out their thoughts on them un- 
affectedly are to be encouraged. The 
importance or insignificance will ap- 
pear by the result. Men cannot tell 
exactly beforehand what will be im- 
portant; they must give their genuine 
thought and take their risk. These 
things do not tend to money-making, 
and, if they were undertaken in that 
spirit, they would be condemned before- 
hand. They area part of the beneficent 
side of inequalities of fortune. But 
such men should not go on pressing 
themselves to be writers. They should 
contribute their little rill to the life- 
stream and then be content, yet living, 
to be lost in it, and go on their way. 
The late Professor Tyndall, in a very 
striking paper on Carlyle, published 
soon after the latter’s death, drew a 
picture of his final visit to him which 
many would read with tears. He said 
that the old man was so weak that 
he (Tyndall) propped Carlyle’s head 
against his shoulder and breast. He 
then asked Carlyle if he would give him 
some word of advice which he could 
remember. And Carlyle answered, 
“Give yourself royally,” and stopped. 
It is simply inconceivable that Tyndall 
should have got what he wanted in a 
more perfect form. It is the only ad- 
vice to be given to any real men of 
letters, whether their work be the col- 
lection of facts, or daily writing, or 
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studying, or romantic imaginative work. 
That giving of the very self to the pub- 
lic is the only thing. And in this special 
vocation the wages are an entirely sec- 
ondary consideration. Plato says they 
are so inalltrades. “Does the architect 
then keep his mind upon architecture,” 
he asks, as opposed to what he will get 
by it? The answer is implied to be that 
he does. Though this is true of every 
genuine man, it is never so true, 
whether in extent or degree, as it is of 
the man of letters. He is in a position 
to make experiments; the architect is 
not. The former can go apart and make 
an experiment, and we may even think 
that he has too many facilities for doing 
so. From the too scornful thought of 
it Dunciads arise, and such lines of 
glowing immortal cruelty as, “Obliged 
by hunger and request of friends.” 
Every one who has spare time can try, 
and in revenge the world has to protect 
itself, by sifting, against the too abun- 
dant impulse to try. It is a wise provi- 
sion of nature that those who would 
take upon themselves the office of in- 
structing the world (for all forms of 
literature are modes of instruction) 
without capital, without necessary fit- 
ness, and with a modicum of brains, 
should be called upon to produce their 


heaven-diploma by a willingness to 
suffer pain. 
There is much talk at the moment, 


and in certain circles, of amateur and 
professional writers. We are so unsym- 
pathetic of the distinction that we fear 
we imperfectly apprehend what is 
meant by the terms. We suspect that 
under a Socratic examination the word 
“amateur” would turn out, in the 
mouths of those who use it most, to 
mean the man or woman who does not 
want the money the same week. Cer- 
tainly it would mean him or her with 
whom it was a secondary consideration. 
And we suspect that the word “profes- 
sional,” as a word of implied eulogy, is 
most used by those who offer ephemeral 
matter from hand to hand. But we 
seriously deprecate the differentiation 
of the author, except in the few cases 
where undoubted notoriety enforces the 
term. And we protest firmly against 
the supercilious use of the word “ama- 
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teur” (in the sense in which it is prob- 
ably most used), as marking the man 
who writes something as if by accident 
and goes his way. For we hold such a 
man to be more likely to turn out to be 
the living writer, after all; living, per- 
haps not only in the quality of his pro- 
duction now, but in the chance of its 
going on to live. 

The word “solidarity” once in the 
course of this essay dropped from our 
pen, and it is so much in use just now 
by writers that we will make some re- 
marks uponit. With solidarity must be 
taken the word “blacklegs,”’ for that 
also has been freely used, and in a cab 
strike we have come to learn what it 
means. Solidarity, then, we must take 
to be the quality which makes it impos- 
sible to be a blackleg. “Let us all hang 
together and let us back one another up, 
and let us call ourselves the great Lib- 
eral party.” This in the brilliant youth 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold was the advice 
of Mr. Bottles, M. P., to the Liberals. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would probably 
have called himself a Liberal; but he 
had very serious differences of taste 
with Mr. Bottles, M. P., and he passed a 
considerable part of his life in express- 
ing them. He was able to express them 
so artistically that he became an author. 
And by reason of the genuineness of 
this difference of opinion he became 
well known. It was by differing with 
his brother author that he became an 
author; for Bottles, M. P., is almost sure 
to have published pamphlets. Arnold, 
indeed, had a more exquisite sphere of 
work. But he could not hope to get 
any money by doing it. He told Mr. 
Browning that he could not afford to 
write poetry because he had children. 
A friend of the late Lord de Tabley 
used to publish poetry instead of keep- 
ing a carriage. He was a very sensible 
man. He took his luxury in the direc- 
tion in which he valued it. We do not 
all want to keep carriages. But Arnold 
was an author because he differed from 
another thinker. And this gave him his 
vitality. Thought is a divider and a 
separator. Those who do not think can 
all hang together more easily. And the 
natural place for a man of active mind 
to live in is the world, where his 
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thoughts are stimulated by various in- 
tercourse in a natural way. Men of ac- 
tive mind are not all novelists, but it is 
on the sale-processes of tale-makers 
that the methods of the reformers have 
been mainly founded. It was these 
which gave them the life and activity 
they would not otherwise have attained. 
Authorship, as a natural and unforced 
thing, comes by controversy, by dis- 
agreement with others on matters of 
taste, of historical fact, of that all- 
gathering lake,—religion, and the thou- 
sand rills which feed it and flow out 
from it again. A well-known writer 
has, within the last two or three years, 
given the advice to his fellows, that, if 
they can find nothing good to say of a 
book, they should say nothing of it. 
Pestilent advice! The conspiracy of 
silence is far more injurious, and 
wounds in more deadly fashion. No 
man is harmed by true criticism. The 
saying nothing where nothing good is 
to be said is, we suppose, a part of soli- 
darity. The outspoken word might 
lower the sales. But sales have noth- 
ing to do with the critic’s point of view. 
It is an old saying, enforced by human 
feeling, “about the dead nothing but 
good.” But this silence on one side 
about books will produce the deadness 
which need not be. The book not at- 
tacked by foes, and yet praised by 
friends, will be dead. The living ele- 
ment of thrust and parry in literature 
will be dead also, and the whole busi- 
ness would become an unnatural dilet- 
tanteism, supposing the advice to be 
taken. Besides, the sturdy dispraise of 
weak books is very much wanted. In 
the matter of literature, at all events, 
the reply of Talleyrand to his valet is 
within the truth. The living of weak 
literature is harmful. 

Very strong language has been used 
against those who, being themselves 
producers of books, offer their advice to 
publishers for a wage, as to the pro- 
duction of fresh manuscripts. The 
strength of the language was amusing. 
Even personal combat was spoken of. 
There is an underlying assumption in 
the remarks, which makes them worth 
noticing because the assumption ex- 
tends to others. 


The assumption is that 
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publishers are at one end of a rope and 
writers at the other, and that they face 
one another. The interests are really 
opposing, but passing across there must 
be. Some rising writers set up as pub- 
lishers by keeping a magazine. Byron 
immortalizes a publisher who fell into 
the ranks of authors. He was so 
unique that we will recall his name of 
Cottle—“Condemned to make the books 
which once he sold.” There is a pathos 
in that “once.” We have a rising pub- 
lisher who writes his own poetical criti- 
cism and his own history. Where a 
man feels equal to it, it ensures his hav- 
ing something to publish, and the ques- 
tion of payment for advertisements does 
noc occur. It forms a nucleus, and it 
may be recommended. 

But, these brilliant phenomena apart, 
what is more natural than that a pub- 
lisher should ask a man who has given 
taste of his quality to give him advice 
in a matter where he has shown power? 
Would you have him ask an architect? 
It is less risky on the whole than asking 
a presumedly intellectual man who has 
never written at all. Men of eminence 
have no unworthy envy or malice 
towards the new comer; but they may 
have an unconscious warp towards the 
feeling that all has been said. There is 
this substratum of ground for the at- 
tack, and it is a small one. We our- 
selves will bring a different criticism 
against an underground channel 
through which book-testing frequently 
runs. It very naturally falls a good 
deal into the hands of clergymen. The 
reason is simple. They represent often 
a high level of culture and taste, often 
an unembarrassed leisure, and some- 
times both. Where the clerical office is 
held with honest zeal, there is a danger 
that good work may be advised against 
which might help the human mind. In 
this objection there may not be much, 
because the publisher who wishes for 
that sort of ware will take other advice. 
However, that he who has written a 
book should not advise a publisher is a 
childish cry. What we would insist 
upon more in criticising solidarity is, 
that thought is a divider, that things of 
the mind go forward by one man attack- 
ing another, that an intense dislike of 
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what other men are producing is the 
main element in a new departure, that 
the expression of this dislike in set form 
and style is literature, and that in this 
way the world moves. What two ele- 
ments infused more life and motion into 
the things of the mind, when this cen- 
tury was young, than the rivalry of the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews? 
Did not the Edinburgh arise because 
men refused to be bound by the things 
that were? Did it arise of solidarity? 
Did it not arise of dislike? Did not the 
Quarterly arise because the Conserva- 
tive felt the power of the Edinburgh, 
and must subsidize a counterblast? 
The word “counterblast’” has played 
some part in literature, and will play it 
still. Perhaps on the whole we all 
know too much of one another, rather 
than too little. “I dwell among mine 
own people,” quoted John Bright at 
Birmingham. And it was the utterance 
of a man living his own natural life 
among his kith and kin, and deriving his 
power from the fact. With this comes 
the question of “onymity” and anonym- 
ity, a matter in which all the good is 
not upon one side. Anonymity has its 
upright and manly value, into which 
evil motives do not enter. But the dis- 
cussion of such a point as this is too 
long to be entered upon now. 

One little practical suggestion we 
should like to make. The movement we 
have spoken of has resulted in the cre- 
ation of the habit of getting work taken 
by means of agents. We think we are 
right in saying that one well-known 
firm of agents announces that it is only 
willing to look at the work of men and 
women whose names are worth money. 
Our suggestion deals with the interests 
of writers who are not known at all. A 
good many people have some essay or 
little poem that is lying by them, or 
have some facility for writing short 
things, and they genuinely do not know 
if they are marketable. Troubling their 
friends to look into the matter is irk- 
some to them, because it gives just that 
private publicity of their intentions 
which they wish to avoid. To hawk 
their wares in Paternoster Row is a 
process which involves weary waiting 
and yet more wearisome uncertainty, 
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great trouble to those who have occupa- 
tions, and great uneasiness whether 
they are being fairly dealt with. We 
seem to foresee considerable ultimate 
remuneration to a firm of agents who 
will announce themselves the de- 
positaries of everything, — sonnets, 
epics, turnovers for a paper, or any- 
thing else, by servant girls, duchesses, 
or eminent men. For these they must 
always give an immediate receipt. 
They must be free to send back at once 
anything which they consider unmar- 
ketable. They will be at liberty to 
charge (say) ten per cent. on whatever 
they obtain for the item, and to pay 
themselves; and whether they are to 
have ten shillings on five pounds, or one 
shilling on ten shillings, this will pro- 
duce activity. Their experience will 
prevent them from wasting their time. 
In this way some really good matter 
will get abroad. Those who do not 
want to go on producing can stay their 
hand, and those who do will be led to 
the right channels without unnecessary 
annoyance. Such a business could not 
at once be taken up by those who had 
no other class of business unless they 


as 


were capitalists, because at first it 
would bring to the firm enormous 


trouble and little profit. But in course 
of time it might bring in very large 
profits. For it would be enormously 
patronized when well known and 
known to be honest. The temptation to 
dishonesty is not perceptible by our- 
selves at least, because the action of the 
percentage, and the immediate receipt 
for the document, would self- 
working. 

Zarlier in the essay we alluded to the 
element of love which seemed to go out 
from the public to the real writer. The 
man who had got the heart of the pub- 
lic was to them as no common man. Is 
it fanciful to compare this in an impor- 
tant respect tothe old-fashioned attitude 
of man to woman? The sense of giving 
protection to weakness entered into it. 
Some women are beginning to fling all 
attempts to express this pleasure back 
in our faces. What will be the ultimate 
result? There is something akin to this 
in the new attitude of authors. They 
decline to be the publisher’s darling any 


be so 
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more. And they are absolutely right in 
declining. But as to the public? 
Béranger was the public’s darling. He 
was that or nothing. His position.as a 
man was exceptional. But if the public 
once hears too much about profits,—it 
has not bothered itself about the matter 
yet,—but, we say, if it should? If the 
ladies were always talking about their 
settlements at parties, it would not do. 
There is a certain reserve. It is danger- 
ous for authors to talk about their prof- 
its too persistently in the ears of the 
public. Suppose the public got to dis- 
like them so much, that they always ran 
away from a bookstall? Whether they 
were wine-bibbers or anchorites would 
not matter then; nobody would mark 
them. A woman and an author must 
be either something above the average 
robust male, or something below him. 
When they are absolutely uninteresting 
personally, they will soon be something 
worse. The late Bernal Osborne once 
described to an amused House of Com- 
mons a Waterford election, and he 
“And as the 
shades of evening fell, the people’s 
darling took refuge in the water-butt.” 
There was no middle course in Water- 
ford. 


ended with these words: 





From La Espana Moderna, 
THE CAREER AND CHARACTER OF 
CANOVAS. 

People here say that a long life reaps 
heavenly benedictions, and signifies in 
whoever obtains it, not only strength of 
body, but fortitude of soul. 

I am seventy-five years old, and my 
health justifies me in promising myself 
several years more,inthenatural course 
of that ceaseless river we call life; but 
however great may be the blessings 
brought by years, believe me, whoever 
may read, I fear them, I do not desire 
them. 

I have seen the brain of Céanovas, one 
day radiant with thought, the next, 
pierced by leaden balls and shattered 
in pieces like an imperfectly baked 
brick. I have seen those red lips which 
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poured forth the most lofty eloquence, 
bloodless and tinged with the yellow 
pallor of the burial candles. I do not 
wish to see more, for such experiences, 
such warnings, make us despair for 
the destiny of our race. 

How many dead ones! In vain the 
sun shines, the heavens smile, and the 
waves dash their sparkling foam 
against the glittering rocks. In vain 
are the mountains robed in violet and 
the meadows decked in emerald green. 
The universe seems like a cruel battle- 
field, where death reigns with an ab- 
solute dominion; and mortals are like 
sharks, which after having devoured 
the weaker of their kind tear each 
other with their destructive jaws, until 
the ocean is tinged with their blood. 

We have mourned three deaths in 
these days: Vacherot, Cfinovas and 
Monescillo; the first a great philoso- 
pher, the second a great statesman, the 
last a great prelate. All three were in- 
timate friends of mine in this sad world 
where I have had so many and so il- 
lustrious friends, as well as innumer- 
able enemies. 

I can speak of Vacherot with serenity 
and moderation, but I cannot speak of 
Cinovas with the same calm. Va- 
cherot was a friend of my mind, Cfno- 
vas was a friend of my heart. Va- 
cherot was much older than I, while 
Cfinovas was about my age. bor 
Vacherot I had an intellectual admira- 
tion: for Cinovas I felt the intense and 
ennobling affection of a fellow-student. 
It is impossible to compare my sorrow 
at the natural death of Vacherot with 
my grief over the violent death of 
Cénovas. 

Our perpetual differences of opinion 
drew us the more closely together. 
This continual disputing and arguing 
without ever coming to a quarrel was 
a delight. If, for a period of five years, 
we did not salute each other, it was the 
work of our partisans, not of our 
hearts. There were those who were 
more Cdnovistas than Cfinovas, and 
more Castelaristas than Castelar. He 
has generally been called proud as a 
despot, and I vain as an artist. When 
I read these judgments, I shrug my 
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shoulders and exclaim, “It is all for 
God!” 

Once I spoke, in a certain article, of 
two illustrious friends of mine, one in 
France, the other in Spain, whose as- 
cendency over their fellow-countrymen 
was almost supreme: Gambetta and 
Cfénovas, endowed by heaven with all 
the qualities vouchsafed to the favored 
ones of earth, but both afflicted with a 
certain grave weakness—that of not be- 
ing able to endure contradiction. The 
article was published in the morning, 
and in the evening I went to a ball at 
the English embassy, to which my two 
friends had also been invited. I had 
scarcely entered the salon when I met 
Antonio, as I always called him affec- 
tionately, who upon seeing me ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Emilio, thou darest to 
say that I cannot endure contradiction, 
when for forty years I have been en- 
during thee, in perpetual opposition to 
myself, in the newspaper, in books, in 
*arliament and at home?” 

For I, when I least agreed, in our in- 
tellectual contests, with his ideas, ad- 
mired the more his incomparable 
genius. Cfinovas was all his life the 
first polemic of his day. This inde- 
fatigable reader grumbled continually 
at the book which he read. He poured 
forth his views in the Saturday Even- 
ing Academy in language of marvel- 
lous richness and variety, for he 
abounded in words as well as in ideas, 
and method predominated in the midst 
of apparent disorder, while the thought 
was always clear throughout perpetual 
amplifications. 

I have known telescopic minds that 
could see only the immensely great, 
and microscopic minds that could see 
only the infinitely small. Canovas had 
a microscope and telescope in his mind. 

When time has calmed my grief I 
shall try to be his faithful biographer, 
and I shall juuge him then with clear 
sight. But now I see him with tear- 
dimmed eyes—let me mourn for him! 

Exceptional souls are not extin- 
guished when they are transported be- 
yond the sphere of our vision. From 
eternity—rather from those vast spaces 
of the rational horizon where they are 
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hidden—they penetrate our every-day 
life, and leave for us spiritual signs, 
not enigmas, not hieroglyphs carved on 
senseless tombs, but luminous and life- 
giving ideas. They are the fixed stars 
and suns of the first magnitude, which 
irresistibly attract opaque bodies, plan- 
satellites and aerolites, because 
they are the nuclei of mysterious: but 
visible flames, the centre of magical 
but real attractions. Ideas are not ex- 
tended nor limited in themselves; they 
are extended and limited by means of 
their opposites. Synthesis is the result 
of antithesis. All great affirmation 
brings saddled behind it its formidable 
negation, as truth and error, evil and 
good. What abstract reasoning can- 
not demonstrate, practical reasoning 
proves. All life runs upon principles 
which false, from certain 
points in space and time, but which 
seem true from other points; just as fig- 
ures, inverted at one point in the mech- 
anism of the eye are rectified 
ently and set upright again in the total- 
ity of our vision. Pure logic, not 
completely realized in certain periods 
and in certain social states, is sure 
later to reach its destined fulfilment, 
like the moral laws, of which we 
not see the outcome at the first glance, 
but which never fail to find their true 
sanction in the infinite contiguity of 
history. 

No one understands Cfénovas like one 
who has been his opponent, and has 
thus been obliged to know and define 
his views in order to know and define 
his own. Cfnovas at the time of his 
death preparing himself, by an 
intuition natural to his character, for 
immortality. And dying, firm in his 
belief in conservative principles—for 
him unchangeable—in the prerogatives 
of the historic throne, in thesupremacy 
of the Catholic worship, in the respect 
due to ancient traditions, he _ yet 
thought that all this could not endure 
unless to it were united individual 
rights, the popular jury and universal 
suffrage. 

He remained firmly fixed in this opin- 
ion, in spite of the fact that many of 
his colleagues were bitterly opposed to 
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it; and I cite this personal fortitude of 
Canovas in support of his democratic 
principles rather than words spoken in 
private conversation which I have no 
right to use; I point also to the visible 
example given by his policy at the head 
of the government, when the fierce 
tempests and storms of the ocean of 
liberty broke in full strength. He has 
been tempted many times—and cruel 
darts have been aimed against him by 
calumny, as murderous as the bullets 
of the infamous assassin—to revive 
again the Ceesarist code of the first 
period of the restoration, a code which 
would convert the rights of all into the 
privileges of the few; but if a vertigo 
of this sort gave him a passing indis- 
position, his firm will and clear judg- 
ment resisted all these importunities, 
and freedom of speech as well as the 
freedom of the press has remained in- 
violate amid the reverses of war and 
the upheavals of state. 

I cite the freedom of the press as be- 
ing most clamorous against him, as 
well as most annoying to all statesmen, 
indispensable as we may feel it to be. 
The same thing was true of another 
right, for which we fought terrible bat- 
tles last year—the freedom of teaching 
from a professor’s chair. This was 
threatened by formidable enemies, in 
his last turbulent government, but was 
preserved completely. He needed a 
sure head and a firm will, surrounded 
as he was by sectarians who would 
rather have had him open a tavern or a 
gaming-house than a church or a Prot- 
estant school, to recognize the right of 
a professor in Barcelona or Salamanca 
—the one anathematized by his bishop, 
the other dismissed by his rector—to 
think and teach according to his be- 
liefs, in harmony with the decrees initi- 
ated by the creative revolution of Sep- 
tember and established in the hope of 
the restoration and exaltation of our 
democracy under a liberal government. 

Cénovas did this, not from mere ar- 
bitrary caprice, but with the most 


honorable conviction determining the 
complex acts of the last period of his 
life and the final phase of his beliefs. 
He was convinced that Spanish polities 
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needed a party opposed to the reaction 
—which is adaptedonly to generate civil 
wars and continual revolutions—a con- 
servative party like that in England, 
which should combat, with true tenac- 
ity, democratic ideas while they were 
in a period of proposition and debate, 
in order to accept and sustain them, 
with equal tenacity later on; that is, as 
soon as public consent should admit 
them and precedent sanction them. 

The human mind has its natural 
trichotomy, and it will not make of it- 
self a political nor a _ philosophical 
school without combining, as if the 
ideas were atoms which pass, in their 
crystallization, to right, left and centre. 
Social chemistry and mechanics de- 
mand this. 

The conservative party has its centre, 
known to all; its left, whose limits are 
marked by the revolutionists; and its 
right, whose limits are marked, of ne- 
cessity, by the Carlists. Cfinovas 
maintained the equilibrium between all 
these contrary forces, the concord be- 
tween all these discordant spirits; but 
he inclined to the left to sustain with 
it the principles of the Constitution of 
Seventy-nine, introduced, after great 
efforts, by a triumph worthy of our 
democracy. A recent example will 
demonstrate this assertion in the clear- 
est manner. 

There has been organized an enor- 
mous Council of Public Instruction, in 
which, by an absurdity very frequent 
in our learned corporations, old princi- 
ples, called in our current speech re- 
gressive, predominate over those lumi- 
nous and progressive principles which, 
sooner or later, will be given practical 
form and embodied in our laws. This 
council voted a dictamen relative to the 
normal schools, contrary to every ele- 
ment of democratic principles, and to 
the pure liberty of conscience guaran- 
teed by the declaraticn that all Span- 
iards should have a voice regarding 
public offices, whatever their religious 
beliefs might be—a declaration which 
lessened the force of the religious in- 
tolerance involved in the old principle 
of Catholic unity. The minister of jus- 
tice did not give his assent to this vote. 











He withheld it because he was obliged 
to yield before the opposition of Cano- 
ras, which was based on scrupulous 
respect to the democratic laws in force 
over our free and progressive society. 

Could the policy of the martyr whom 
we all lament be revealed with greater 
clearness ? 

It is necessary to remember this be- 
cause there are important factions in 
our politics eager to bring about a legal 
reaction, attended, say or do what they 
will, with innumerable evils. 

EmItio CASTELAR. 


Translated for The Living Age by Jean Raymond 
Bidwell 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IN A GARDEN OF PROVENCE. 

lt was a rambling country-house, 
with open casements and blinds drawn 
outwards to the balcony irons because 
of the dazzling glare, and a quaintlittle 
flower garden sloping away from the 
terrace steps, bounded on one side by 
a grove of olives and on the other by 
a lichen-clad orchard-wall over whose 
coping peep the first gold of the orange 
and the last delicate blossoms of apple 
and pear. <A quiet, slumberous old 
place it was, with a certain grace about 
it which our modern villas strive after 
vainly; very pleasant at all times, and 
just now looking its best in the opening 
days of summer. Eastward the view is 
closed by distant snowy peaks, the last 
spurs of the Maritime Alps; nearer, be- 
yond the olives, there is a sparkle of 
light, the flash of the swift-rushing 
Rhone. You may meet twenty such 
restful and silent old dwellings on your 
road from Vienne to Avignon. 

It was close upon noon; a gentle 
breeze ruffled the lowered blinds and 
wafted out between the lilac-blooms an 
air which some one within was play- 
ing on the mellow notes of an old 
piano. The garden was deserted, and 
the flowers, left to themselves, were 
all astir, chatting with one another or 
with the butterflies and bees; the 


former fluttering from bloom to bloom, 
happy in their gorgeous raiment, and 
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pausing only where the noblest flowers 
raised their stately heads; the latter, 
eareful citizens as theyare, going about 
their business methodically, droning 
their budget of scandal concerning the 
whole country-side into the eager 
petals. Of course the maxim nothing 
for nothing holds good always, and the 
liliputian merchants took care to get an 
ample supply of honey in exchange for 
their tittle-tattle which touched on 
everything under the sun, because if 
nothing be sacred to a sapper, believe 
me less is sacred to a bee; and I may 
add that the gain was altogether theirs, 
since no knowledgeis more useless than 
a knowledge of the sins of men, and to 
a flower it is the most useless thing on 
earth. 


Rightly or wrongly, however, the 
flowers were very willing listeners; 
and when one gets over the ethical 


considerations it must be admitted that 
the bees had a good many interesting 
things to tell, rumors of war, achieve- 
ments of peace, idyls they had seen 
amid the low, rounded thyme-crowned 
hills whither the wind brings the salt 
scents of the sea, comedies, such as 
Labiche never dreamed of, played out 
beneath the broad porches of village 
inns or under the gay awnings of fair- 
booths; in a word, the thousand inci- 
dents of the great shifting panorama 
we call life, that huge, tragi-comedy 
each day sees renewed as if the world 
had but begun with the morning, and 
all the garnered experience of six 
thousand painful years were but an 
idle figment for the breeze to whirl be- 
yond the walls of the world. 

“And you saw it yourself, Monsieur?” 
asked a knot of sweet Wood Violets, 
lifting their meek, innocent faces and 
trembling with excitement over a tale 
of rustic gallantry, all the more inter- 
esting because its heroine was yellow- 
haired Agnes, the gardener’s daughter. 

“With my own eyes,” replied the Bee, 
“just in the field yonder, where the 
wild strawberries and honeysuckle 
grow. He had his arm around her, and 
the little fool was drinking in his prom- 
ises; his mouth was so close to her ear 
that even if I had taken the trouble to 
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buzz she would not have heard me. 
But, after all, it is her own affair. Jules 
is a bon garcon, and we bear him no 
grudge. Why, only last year he re- 
fused when his mother wanted him to 
rob our house in the garden and take 
us on a fool’s errand round the orchard, 
banging a brass candlestick against a 
pot-bottom. ‘No, mother,’ says he; 
‘let the poor things enjoy themselves 
and keep the honey they stored up 
with such trouble. God forbid I 
should rob them of it! and off he goes, 
good lad, to the Quatre Fleurs and 
spends nearly four francs with his 
comrades; ah, the silver pieces soon 
melt into golden wine when Babet 
pours it out! Oh, he’s good-hearted, is 
Jules, one of us, you know; you should 
hear him toasting the Bee and the Vio- 
let at the Clefs Croissées. But you 
have a new ally, I observe, ladies.” 

“Who?” cried the Violets, eagerly, 
forgetting the previous subject. 

“Why, the Carnations there. They 
were quite the rage in Paris some 
years ago; a genius discovered they 


were poor Boulanger’s favorite flower, 


and thus they got a political and 
social lift at the same time. I do not 
care for them so much myself,” added 
the cunning little trimmer, knowing 
well that the green, acorn-like sheathes 
would not burst yet awhile; “their 
perfume is too,—too overpowering; 
they force the note and invariably con- 
vey the idea of cheap popularity.” 

“But they are so delightfully old- 
fashioned,” simpered the Violets. 

“Exactly,” replied the Bee; “then let 
them keep so, say I!” And he rose in 
what he thought a very elegant man- 
ner. 

“Ah, there you go,” crieda young bud; 
“what can you see interesting in those 
awkward yellow things yonder!” 

“Ah, Madonna Violetta,” responded 
the Bee with a consolatory buzz, but 
trembling lest the Daffodils had over- 
heard, as indeed they had, “each of you 
possesses her own peculiar beauty, and 
it is absolutely necessary for me to 
visit each, for as you know, I am na- 
ture’s tax-gatherer; but you surely can- 
not doubt where I should stay if incli- 
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nation only were my guide.” And as 
he flew off, the Daffodils cried to the 
Violets: “Why give yourselves such 
airs? Are we not your equals? Every 
year we light the march of spring 
through the blusterous days when you 
cower beneath your leaves. Our tint is 
the color of joy, yours, of repentance 
and shame. We bloom even in the 
under-world, and keep Aurora’s tears 
between our petals. If Virgil sang of 
you, he sang of us also. There is a 
garden in Tarentum whose perfume 
has come down through the ages.” 

“Where do you intend going for the 
season, Monsieur Papillon?’ asked a 
tall young languid Lily leaning against 
her supporting pole; she spoke slowly 
w:th a curious drop at the end of her 
sentences, and gave the impression of 
being very much surprised at her sur- 
roundings. Her companion was a gor- 
geous butterfly clad in crimson, white, 
and gold, as perfect a courtier as ever 
lounged upon the gilded staircase of 
Versailles. 

“IT have not yet decided,” he replied, 
speaking with becoming gravity; “to 
the Ionian Isles, I think, ultimately; 
but one cannot be quite sure; the East 
is hardly desirable at present. My 
plans will, of course, in great measure 
depend upon the wind.” 

“And so Henriette Normande is to 
marry a De Joinville?” continued the 
Lily. 

“Yes, and they say a 
too.” 

“Oh, no doubt,—for her. The family 
is most distinguished,—the Crusades, 
you know, and so on; her grandfather 
was a pork-butcher at Marseilles; I had 
it on the best authority.” 

“But she has been carefully 
cated,” remarked the Butterfly. 

“Yes, and from her earliest youth, 
too,” assented the Lily; “such associa- 
tions may do a good deal. It was ata 
branch house of the Sacred Heart, 
where mademoiselle’s niece is going 
through her novitiate; that one just 
over the hill.” 

“Yes, yes, I observed it the other 
day,” answered the Butterfly, with a 
fine pretence of enthusiasm. “At- 


good match, 


edu- 
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tracted by the incense, I flew in; high 
mass was being celebrated, and the 
nuns were singing behind a screen; it 
was heavenly, the faces hidden, but the 
voices,—ah, exquisite! I flew along 
the nave, for indeed, the incense was 
rather overpowering, and I succeeded 
in catching a glimpse of the young 
lady. She has the white veil now.” 

“I trust she will persevere,” the Lily 
remarked judicially. “I heard some 
gossip among the other flowers about 
her parentage—nothing disreputable, I 
assure you—but mademoiselle has been 
very kind to the poor young woman. 
Listen, how prettily she plays that 
morceau. By the way, I am looking 
forward to my own reception, for I also 
am intended for the Church,” the white 
flower went on, looking if possible 
more stately than ever. 

“Oh, indeed; but you will not leave us 
yet awhile,” observed the Butterfly 
anxiously, “now when life is just be: 
ginning to unfold?’ 

“Ah, where better could I yield my 
life and my perfume,” replied the Lily, 
“than within those sacred walls, amid 
the peace which passes all understand 
ing?’ 

“Where, indeed?’ echoed the cour- 
tier, who was beginning to feel the 
least bit bored. “I congratulate you: 
you will hear the nuns sing.” 

“Ah, sir, you should reserve your con- 
gratulations for my sister here, who is 
only a green spiral yet. She is to be 
presented on the Féte Dieu, that is, if 
those who rule the destinies of this un- 
happy country permit the festival,” 
said the flower with something ap- 
proaching animation. “For myself, | 
assure you it is no sacrifice to leave this 
place; there are few here with whom 
I have anything in common, except an 

Inglish rose who comes from War- 
wickshire, and she is too far away. 
Her fate is harder than mine; they 
planted her between the pagan Centi- 
folia and that creature Valérie Mar- 
neffe. I am sure she feels her position 
keenly. Oh, tell me, does Francois De 
Brissac still belong to the Hussars?” 

“No; he left the regiment as soon as 
he married; but he will soon enter the 
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Chamber as deputy for his province; 
we think it a certainty.” 

“I am not surprised he left the ser- 
vice,” remarked the Lily languidly; 
“tue personnel of the army has changed 
much. They give commissions to the 
rank and file now, nor is it at all un- 
likely that we may one day see our 
gardener’s son with the epaulets of a 
lieutenant, if he choose to remain after 
his term has expired,—imagine those 
people choosing to do anything! But 
what would you have? They bayished 
the Church from the State, and it is 
only right they should banish the gen- 
tleman from the Army. They have 
even taken me from their banners, as 
if resolved to cast aside the last thing 
which could remind them of the glori- 
ous days when the golden lilies waved 
above the levelled spears and fell or 
flew where the noblest deeds were 
done. No land ever had a more 
haughty standard than the flag of 
Arques and Ivry,” continued the 
flower, oddly enough in all conscience: 
and through the opened casements 
came the notes of that air which once 
sent the mad blood bounding in swollen 
veins one fateful October night in old 
Versailles, when the flash of Marie 
Antoinette’s imperial eyes found an- 
swer in the gleam of unsheathed 
swords. The Lily bent her noble head 
to better catch the stirring sounds, but 
with them came a vulgar tittering from 
a bed of tri-colored annuals! She did 
not feel ridiculous; it is the compensa- 
tion of faith; but she did not care for 
unsympathetic laughter any more than 
you or I, 

“We are tired of this old régime non- 
sense,” they cried. “Henri Quatre was 
the best king the lilies ever saw, better 
a thousand times than the dancing- 
master they called great; but he was 
only fit to command a cavalry division 
under the little corporal. For all your 
boasting you never made the grand 
tour!” 

“I never knew a Waterloo or a 
Sedan,” the Lily condescended to reply, 
and the Annuals were stricken dumb. 
Being only ignorant little things, they 
had never heard of Courtrai, or Pavia, 
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or Minden. And here be it observed 
that every repartee has its rejoinder, as 
every thrust its parry—but one must 
have learned it; so, the great secret of 
saying crushing things is to know your 
man. 

Seeing the Lily taken up with the 
music and disposed to regard every- 


thing very seriously, the Butterfly, 
after a graceful leave-taking, poised 
himself daintily, and then fluttered 
away down the trellis-shaded walks 
where clematis, passion-flower, and 


sweet jasmine blended their foliage. 

Just opposite, where the ivy-clad 
orchard-wall served as a boundary, the 
White Rose, of which the Lily had 
spoken, was looking very mortified. 
She had permitted herself to be drawn 
into a discussion by La Valérie, a dis- 
cussion which began with fashions and 
ended with politics. 

“You weary me with your White 
Rose leagues and all the paraphernalia 
of dilettante conspiracy,” the latter 
was saying. “Do you dream that those 
whom you call Socialists will dethrone 
the Guelphs to ask you back? Oh fools, 
as if men who see through the farce 
of a constitutional monarchy would en- 


dure you again and your discredited 
trumpery! Ah, you Legitimists and 
Ultramontanes, you never have suc- 


ceeded, and you never will. You are 
always behind the age, but you will die 
rather than admit it. You are plagia- 
rists as well as failures; what your 
fathers cursed you admit, and what 
you curse to-day your children will ac- 
cept to-morrow. You cannot dare a 
great crime, but stand aside with hand 
on lip to profit by those of others, for, 
alas, you cannot forget the part you 
and the Lily yonder once played. But 
there were giants in those days, and 
you are no giants. You would hold the 
balance of power again,—will you get 
it by whimpering? One plot hatched 
under the Borgia’s skull-cap, one stroke 
of his son’s good sword, were worth 
all the prayers you have said or sung 
in the ears of the laughing world. It 
is only by crime, successful crime, 
that men are ruled. But you, poor 
had the brains to 


dreamers, if you 
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plan you have not the nerve to exe- 
cute.” , 

The Stuart ‘Rose was paler than her 
wont, yet she answered gently: “I did 
not know we wanted courage; I 
thought we had given proof of it even 
in those days. A crime is always a 
blunder. Cesar Borgia did not win 
even the success you value so highly; 
all his evil deeds, all his breathless 
ambitions profited him nothing; he was 
an eagle it is true, but a chained one; 
he could not fly farther than his mas- 
ter Charles chose to allow him. The 
Ré di Romagna died in exile, when all 
is said.” 

“And how did your last Stuart King 
die?’ answered Valérie; but the White 
Rose was silent. 

“Aha, you know,” pursued the other 
remorselessly. “Such are your gods, 
and yet you wonder that you are never 
on the winning side.” 

“Truth and Justice rarely are, 
torted the White Queen. 

“You are only one whit less ridicu- 
lous than that idiotic Tournesol who 
stared us all out of countenance last 
year,” continued Valérie. 

“Fidelity must ever be a riddle and 
a jest to such as you,” said the White 
Rose calmly. 

The Annuals tittered; they disliked 
her but appreciated retort. This stung 
La Valérie to fury. “After all,” she re- 
marked, “you are no better than any 
one else, all white as you are. If .the 
zardener did not mulch your roots with 
manure every spring you would not be 
quite so splendid, I fancy.” 

Now this was vulgar, and further- 
more had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject under discussion; but the 
White Queen, disdaining this advan- 
tage and the obvious reply, treated her 
rival with a chilling contempt, answer- 
ing nothing but serenely lifting her no- 
ble clusters against the deep blue of 
the sky in a way the other could never 
imitate. The latter felt the insult and 
took refuge in a sneer. 

“Ah, my dear, you are too pure,” she 
said. “In a world such as this the only 
place for you should be some snow-clad 
inaccessible height.” 


re- 
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“And the only place for you is the 
Quartier Breda,” replied the White 
Queen coldly. 

Valérie was not at all annoyed; on 
the contrary her wicked buds shook all 
over with hidden laughter. “Eh bien!’ 
she cried. “I should not object; it 
would at least be amusing. I have not 
seen a pleasant face since last Carni- 
val.” 

“What are you saying about the 
Quartier Breda?’ asked the Centifolia, 
looking up. She had been dozing, and 
her splendid pink beauty glowed as she 
woke refreshed. “What do you know 
of life? You should have seen the 
Suburra the year Verres came home 
from Cilicia, or when Clodius was trib- 
une. Ohe! how he did hunt that poor 
vain Cicero from pillar to post; I re- 
member well the day they pelted him 
out of the forum, and his black-robed 
crowd too. You talk of your Carnivals; 
bah, you ought to have seen the Sat- 
urnalia in the days of Messalina or 
Fausta! What can you know of the 
sights I saw, you children of yester- 
day? The masters of the world loved 
me and wore my blossoms. I tell you, 
I witnessed spectacles the historians 
have never told you of, and heard 
poems lost forever. I saw the face of 
Orestella when she learned how Cati- 
line fell; I watched the grooved visage 
of Sulla looking down upon the Rome 
whose hate he scorned, thinking it may 
have been of the blood which the 
springs of A2dipsus could not wash 
away. I knew the one woman Horace 
married, but never owned, nor ever 
sang of—she was a Sabine. I alone 
know the reason of Ovid’s banishment. 
I crowned the low, wanton forehead of 
Cytheris when she recited young Vir- 
zil’s eclogue to the Romans; you should 
have seen the eyes of Gallus devouring 
her—the poor fool who slew himself in 
Egypt because they called him robber, 
as if one thief more or less mattered to 
my Rome! Aye, and that sprightly 
jade Arbuscula carried a handful of 
my blooms the very time she shouted 
to the howling plebs Satis est equitem 
mihi plaudere! Gods, how they roared! 
Your scholars wrangle still over the 
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identity of Cynthia. Pshaw, I knew 
golden Cynthia well; a commonplace 
wanton; if you threw a stone anywhere 
in the Rue de Rivoli to-day you would 
strike one of her sisters. Many and 
many a day have I watched her whirl- 
ing down the Appian Way in her 
brazen chariot, as if wdiles were not, 
with the Molossian dogs, their silver 
collars glittering in the sun, bounding 
beside her, while the idlers at the tav- 
ern doors bandied her name between 
them as one tosses the ball at trigon. 
Ah, and often have I seen that sensi- 
tive poet she fooled so cleverly coming 
along the Sacred Way to buy my clus- 
ters, and other things he could less af- 
ford; and at night the petals of those 
same roses fell, withered by the ban- 
quet lights, from her hot brows into 
the wine she loved too well; and he, 
watching, saw in them only a symbol 
of life’s joys, and not of his wasted 
life. Oh, I knew them all, soldiers, 
poets, idlers, gentle maids and haughty 
matrons, courtezans,—all; and they 
have not changed one whit. They are 
the same to-day, those mortals, throw- 
ing flowers at the carnival in Nice yon- 
der or watching the bull-fighters and 
wrestlers at Marseilles. Ah, the old 
life! I hear you talk of banquets, what 
would you say if you had supped with 
Lucullus in the Hall of Apollo? Lucul- 
lus, there was a man! How would 
your under-bred millionaires show be- 
side him? Many a time I have watched 
him walking in his gardens on the Pin- 
cian where the ilex boughs diapered the 
ways, just as they do to-day, I dare 
say, when the sun shines. By Pollux! 
he was lucky in not living longer, or 
the imperial harlot who coveted those 
rardens of his would have dealt with 
him as she did with Valerius Asiaticus. 
Venus, what a jade she was, with her 
brow of bronze and jaw of steel! But 
the eye was a queen’s through it all; 
she never killed her Roman soul. Aye. 
would you believe it? I watched with 
her that last awful night when the 
storm from Ostia had broken, and when 
deserted by all save the mother who 
bore her, she sobbed the hours away. 
Aye, I heard them talk and murmur 
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together of many things; and if such 
knowledge may appease the spirits of 
the dead they must have found sweet 
solace in the knowing that she tasted 
at length what she had made others 
feel, as she cursed and cursed again 
her nerveless hand! Yet, when the 
dawn and death came, she met them 
not unworthily, I thought.” 

“Oh cease,” murmured a noble Pro 
vence Rose blowing near; “your Rome 
was all blood and mud!” 

“Nay, not so; they were good too. 
those Roman dames,” replied the Cen- 
tifolia, dreamily, “and they loved me 
well. Think of Octavia taking that 
drunken fool’s children into her house 
when Actium had avenged his insults. 
Have you never heard of Agrippina, 
the pride of Roman matrons, or of 
Cecilia Metella? I knew them both, 
and that gentle lady her husband called 
the light of his house. But I loved 
Octavia best; the sweet dame, it seems 
only yesterday I saw her seated beside 
Augustus, listening to Virgil’s silver 
voice extolling the lost hope of Rome. 
Ah, how her head dropped when he 
“ame to the line 7u Marcellus eris!’ 

“He was well paid for that,” re- 
marked an odd, wheezing voice; it 
came from a spray of Ivy nodding in 
the breeze. 

“And what if he was, old eavesdrop- 
per?” cried the Centifolia, angry at the 
interruption, and moreover disliking 
the Ivy who is, gardeners will tell you, 
the enemy of all flowers. 

“Only this,” replied the Ivy smoothly; 
“that if one elects to celebrate departed 
worth, it surely is no disadvantage if 
the deceased has imperial relations. 
The brothers Sosii could hardly afford 
ten thousand sesterces a line. After 
all, a good deal depends upon the 
power of selection, as the critics say. 
But you were speaking of good women; 
surely the list is not exhausted; there 


were some saints in Czesar’s house- 
hold?” 
“There were, and beyond it,” an- 


swered the Centifolia gallantly. ae | 
have known them as numerous as your 
leaves upon that wall; yet, they are all 
gone, forgotten just like the petals of 
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my roses which bloomed two thousand 
years ago!’ 


Dites moi of en quel pays 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine, 


quoted La Velérie flippantly. 

“What do you know about those 
things,” continued the Centifolia turn- 
ing on her, “you who can only tell us 
dull tales of the boulevards and the 
absinthe-drinkers? Or even you, White 
Queen? When you are not sulking you 
are edifying us with pious conversa- 
tion, as Pére Meudon calls it, though 
he always smiles saying so, for he is a 
dear human creature. By Hercules! ] 
have seen priests just like him sun- 
ning themselves upon the Capitol steps 
a thousand times, simple kindly men 
who kept my Rome sweet by their 
lives. Look there, where that slip is 
leafing in the corner yonder; he planted 
it last October, and told Mademoisellea 
story about one Francis d’Assissi and 
roses that bloomed twice in the year 
on account of his sanctity. Well, my 
sisters, I shook all over, for of course 
I remembered Pezestum and its twice 
blooming roses,—biferique rosaria Pesti. 
Of course he believed it; but there is 
no new thing under the sun as the Jew- 
ish book says.” 

The White Rose felt called upon to 
testify. “You do not distinguish be- 
tween a miracle and a merely natural 
phenomenon,” she said quietly. 

The Centifolia made a noise with her 
leaves, which in a mortal would have 
been equivalent to the sound produced 
by fillipping the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth. “I do not deny any- 
thing you say, my lady,” she observed; 
“and I decline to draw distinctions. I 
am not a Greek; but you are by no 
means so original as you would have 
us believe. All you taught has been 
taught before you.” 

“But,” cried Valérie, “she practised 
what you preached!” 

“You will spare me your champion 
ship,” said the White Rose coldly. 

“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” ob 
served the Ivy to the Provence Rose. 
“Oh, my cabbage, how those Christians 
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love one another! Kill them all; God 
will know His own!” 

The flower grew a deep red, crimson 
as the blood that flowed at Beziers, but 
she did not take the bait. “You shall 
not set us by the ears,” she said. “You 
act as if you were a mortal; why were 


you not a man? Machiavelli would 
have appreciated you.” 
“There were worse than he,” an- 


swered the Ivy. “I am older than any 
of you, and I should know the world 
by this; and to know men is to despise 
them.” 

“And to know women?’ 
Valérie, who had overheard. 

The Ivy’s leaves twinkled leeringly 
in the sun, but there was no reply, and 
the Centifolia shook her buds _ indig- 
nantly. “By Pollux, this old fellow 
wearies me with his shrugs!” she cried. 
“Oh Bacchus, why did you choose so 
crabbed a thing to wreathe your 
thyrsus, when you had my blooms?” 

“Because Bacchus knew love is only 
a thing of an hour, but that folly is 
perennial; and so he took a plant that 
never fades to crown his wine-cup, em- 
blem of the maddest folly of all, the 
folly which buys forgetfulness at such 
a price.” 

“Hear how he preaches,” whispered 
the CentifoKa. 

“Ah, my sermons do not hurt,” re- 
torted the Ivy, “for, as the devil said 
when he took the priest’s place, there is 
no unction in them.” 

“Come,” said Valérie, “you must 
have known something good in all your 
time; did you ever meet a woman like 
the dead ladies the Centifolia has told 
us of, a Woman you could respect?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the Ivy; “be- 
cause I think all women equally 
worthy of respect.” 

“Oh Bacchus, how he carps!” mut- 
tered the Centifolia. “What do you 
here in a garden? Get back to the li- 
braries and the critics, and poison them 
with your own bitterness.” 

“Let us hear about the good woman 
the Ivy knew,” continued La Valérie; 
“it is sure to be amusing. Was she a 
Vestal?” 

“She died one,” replied the Ivy dryly; 
827 
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“and whether it be amusing, you shall 
judge. Once upon a time there lived 
two sisters in Rome, born at the same 
birth and as much alike as two of your 
twin buds. They were called Hilaria 
and Claudia. The former was a Ves- 
tal; the latter dwelt with her father 
and brothers on the Coelian Hill in a 
mansion whose atrium boasted tro- 
phies of the Jugurthine and Mithridatic 
wars. Hers was a pleasant life, and 
the hour when she should be borne 
over the threshold of a husband’s home 
was rapidly approaching with each 
day’s march of a returning legion in 
which her betrothed, one Sempronius, 
held a command. They had been en- 
gaged two years before, on the eve of 
his departure for a Parthian cam- 
paign. She was a winsome wench, 
keeping something of the high Roman 
look about the eyes; many a time I 
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noted it as I watched her tripping 
down to the forum to consult the 
Golden Milestone, the focus of the 


myriad roads that ran to Rome, or over 
to the Aventine where she would weary 
Diana for an oracle. And she got one, 
I recollect; it said happiness should 
come to her through the Capenan Gate. 
Poor maid, she was delighted, for, as 
you know, the gate spanned the Appian 
Way by which the legion would enter 
the city from Brundusium; but I under- 
stood. On the same day she received 
another message by no means so oracu- 
lar. It informed her that the fatal 
misfortune of discovery had befallen 
her sister, who had chosen to solace 
her dreary hours by playing Egeria to 
the Numa of an unknown lover, though 
there were whispers that he was no 
other than the madman who then ruled 
the empire. The penalty was death, 
and Hilaria prayed for help. Claudia 
was rich; the guards were bribed; and 
that night the sisters fled from the city. 
They might as well have stayed on the 
Ceelian, for the walls of Rome 
stretched then from the Pillars of Her- 
cules to the banks of the Euphrates. 
Next day the lictors came up withthem 
at shadow-haunted Tibur. The guilty 
sister strove to stab herself, but failing 
fainted; Claudia surrendered herself as 
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the Vestal, and ere the morrow’s noon 
drank the hemlock which had been 
mercifully substituted for the older 
punishment.” 

“But where was the other? 
Valérie. 

“Ah, this is the amusing part,” re- 
plied the Ivy. “Finding herself, on re- 
turning to consciousness, alone, and 
divining what had occurred, Hilaria 
retraced her steps and sought, like 
some poor hunted thing, the house 
upon the Coeelian. Here she was actu- 
ally received as Claudia, and taking up 
the thread of her sister’s life, culti- 
vated, you may believe, the fallentis 
semita vite. Finally she married Sem- 
pronius, as Claudia, and made him a 
very good wife; but it was most amus- 
ing to see her going gravely to the tem- 
ple of Juno on great festival days, like 
the Matronalia, though she always 
kept within doors on that of the Ves- 
talia.” 

“How accommodating of Sempro- 
nius!” said the Rose dreamily. 

“Oh, he was thinking only of her 
dower, and how it might yet help him 
to a consulship,” answered the Ivy. 
“A proud, pre-occupied, ambitious fool! 
Such men have ever made laughter for 
Olympus.” 

“And Claudia?’ asked La Valérie. 

“Ah, they never spoke of her,” re- 
plied the Ivy. “Besides, she was not so 
great a heroine after all, for she se- 
cretly hoped Vesta would vindicate her 
as she vindicated the other Claudia; 
but the age of miracles was past. How- 
ever, it is all one now.” 

The Centifolia expanded her leaves. 


, 


cried 


“That is quite true,” she said. “Oh, 
the millions I have seen, just like 
Claudia! She was fortunate in dying 


at once; but the others,—waiting on the 
happiness of some selfish woman, or 
worse, upon the gratitude of some man! 
Righteousness, abnegation,—I never 


saw either come to more than badness. 
The good die and are forgotten, as are 
the bad; only their days are sadder,— 
that is all!” 

La \V.Jérie uttered a short laughing 
rustle; the White Queen disdained re- 
ply. 





In a Garden of Provence. 


“Oh shame upon you sisters!” said a 
gentle voice from a clump of Way Ben- 
neu, a learned plant which had bloomed 


in many a Benedictine garden. ‘“Noth- 
ing is lost, nothing is forgotten. Did 


not a poet, older than any your Rome 
knew, say that though the path of vir- 
tue was steep, yet not one dropofsweat 
from upward-toiling mortals would be 
lost? And were they happy, those 
mighty Czesars? Ah, you could tell 
how their faces looked when the mask 
slipped aside, and they thought them- 
selves alone! It is not in fable only 
that the Furies pursue Orestes. And 
even men themselves bear witness. 
Yonder, in that England whence the 
White Rose comes, there is a mighty 
abbey, and in it the graves of two 
queens. One was great and lion- 
hearted, and died the mistress of a glo- 
rious realm; the other died upon a scaf- 
fold! Yet, for one who goes to see 
Elizabeth’s eagle face looking upward 
from her alabaster bed, a hundred 
throng to find the spot where Marie 
lies.” 

“Paul, Paul, thou almost persuadest 
me to be a Christian!” sneered the Cen- 
tifolia. 

“And they grow better, those poor 
mortals who love us so well,” said a 
tuft of Lavender over whose spikes 
two white butterflies were hovering. 
“The shadow of the Cross has not 
fallen upon the worid in vain. The 
empire which to-day has taken the 
place of Rome in men’s eyes is better 
than the Rome we knew, the Em- 
pire——” 

“Republic, if you please,” remarked 
Lu Valérie, humbly. 

“Forgive me,” murmured the Laven- 
der; “our France yields to none, and if 
we seek for goodness we need not cross 
her frontier. Only the all-seeing God 
can tell what priests like Pére Meudon 
do in this groaning world; if we seek 
for good women we need not go beyond 
our Mademoiselle. Up-stairs in her 
chamber is a bridal-dress carefully laid 
away with my sprays among its folds; 
it is made after a fashion forgotten 
these thirty years. The man whom she 
was to marry jilted her. She never 
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complained, but went her way as be- 
fore, though she wept sometimes. He 
married the woman who had won his 
fickle love, but falling on evil times and 
sickness, she deserted him and his 
child. When he died Mademoiselle 
sought her out, a girl of seventeen now, 
and strove vainly to save her from the 
road whither her instincts pointed. 
Trouble lost, you say? Wait; no good 
thing is ever done in vain. Only last 
week Pére Meudon received a letter 
written from that unhappy woman’s 
death-bed, praying forgiveness of Ma- 
demoiselle and commending to her care 
her own little daughter whom she 
would have rescued from the life and 
the fate of her ill-starred mother. Do 
you not think mademoiselle’s sweet pa- 
tience blossomed and bore fruit? Pére 
Meudon brings the child here to-day, 
the grandchild of the man who wrought 
so cruel a wrong. Ah, my sisters, good- 
ness grows unseen of mortal eyes; but 
vice flaunts herself in the streets, and 
so men are blinded, seeing only the out- 
side of things.” 

“IT never knew before that the linen- 
press was so excellent a field for ob- 
servation,” observed La Valérie. 

“I was the companion of queens,” 
said the little grey lady coldly. “I have 
known the home-lives of the women in 
that far-off England we spoke of, and 
I know the grey old world must grow 
better if the hand which rocks the 
cradle rules it. From splendid Eliza to 
imperial Victoria I have companioned 
them; and I am sure that for one good 
woman of ancient Rome I could count 
a thousand, east and west, daughters 
of the great Empire which I have 
watched increase until it shadowed the 
globe.” 

“Nevertheless, the sun shines brightly 
here,” said Valérie Marneffe. She ut- 
tered the phrase so lightly that she 
seemed unconscious of its significance; 
but the Lily, who had often caught the 
brave smile upon the face of Jeanne 
D’Are, looked across the garden 
towards the Warwick Rose, who an- 
swered with a clear, high glance; the 
Marguerites nodded gaily to a dancing 
sprig of yellow Broom, and the Pansies 
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to the knightly Columbine growing be- 
side some Trefoil in an unweeded bor- 
der. The Lavender was silent. 

“Ah, why should we quarrel for 
names?” said the Herb Bennett gently. 
“We belong to the world; we are the 
dear God’s gift to mortals. Let us 
brighten their brief and troubled hours 
as we may, for soon the night comes 
and they see us no more. Oh the pity 
of their little lives! How they fret and 
struggle and plan, as if they had eter- 
nity behind them,—they who cannot 
count upon an instant of time! But 
still through it all they do fight on, 
wounded by their sins, blinded by their 
senses, to the goal where Truth stands 
waiting e 

“Quid est Veritas,” interrupted the 
Centifolia wearily. “What a pity Pi- 
late did not stay for an answer; it 
would have saved much ink!” 

The Ivy twinkled. “How little you 
know men!” he said. “It would have 
made no difference; they would squab- 
ble about authorized versions all the 
same.” 

“But they are getting better, you 
know,” cooed La Valérie. “The lion 
will lie down with the lamb, presently, 
—when he has finished dinner. Prog- 
ress? they babble over some such shib- 
boleth at the end of every century. 
Yesterday it was Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau; to-day it is some other charlatan; 
but they remain beasts and fools al- 
ways.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the Ivy, in the 
charitable hope of provoking a fresh 
discussion, “they are very interesting 
studies. Evil we can understand and 
expect; but when all is said there re- 
mains a vast residuum of unaccount- 
able good in human nature.” 

Then the flowers were silent, for up 
the gravelled walk came an old man 
leading a little child. 

WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 








From The Contemporary Review. 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
Rarely can it have happened that 
death brought so keen a sense of per- 
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sonal loss to many homes where it ex- 
tinguished the light of no familiar 
countenance as when, on September 9 
of this year 1897, it forbade all readers 
to hope for another word from Richard 
Hutton. The lay sermons from him had 
come to be looked for no less eagerly 
than the letters of an Indian mail 
day. We cut the Spectator with as 
much confidence as we broke the seal 
dropped by a friendly hand. The arti- 
cle expressed a relation as well as a 
judgment; it left the mind stimulated 
as by news of the beloved absent, 
cheered as by expressions of affection 
for oneself. For the same reason, no 
doubt, there were many to whom it 
said nothing. The Spectator, under 
Hutton’s guidance, addressed rather a 
public than the public. It was faithful 
to a tradition of periodical writing 
which, disregarded and defied as it is 
by the chief periodicals of the day, will 
perhaps be felt by those who compare 
these later publications with their fore- 
runners to be exactly what makes pe- 
riodical literature living. A specimen 
of every opinion of a particular epoch 
has its own interest, no doubt. It can- 
not be in any case the ideal of a news- 
paper; but the Spectator, under Mr 
Hutton’s guidance, was so much more 
than a newspaper that we naturally 
compare it with those clusters of writ- 
ings which in our day aim at little 
more than this, and the strong aroma 
of an individual mind affects us as 
something unique. Let us, before the 
sympathetic hush of attention pass 
away, as it passes so soon, gather up 
and set on record the grounds of an 
impression so peculiar. 

In noting one negative qualification 
for this influence, I anticipate no dis- 
sentient voice. No one—not even the 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, who 
encloses Richard Hutton’s audience 
within the walls of a Rectory garden— 
will deny that he abjured, throughout 
his career, that alliance with scorn 
which ordinarily supplies journalism 
with its most pungent condiments. 
Nothing that he has written is bitter, 
or stinging, or pregnant with innuendo. 
Think of all that he cut off in that re- 


nunciation! Remove ill-nature, and 
how much of what the world counts 
wit would remain? Perhaps the best, 
but how vastly reduced in amount! 
That removal, at all events, would 
blunt no single sentence due to his pen; 
no criticism from him ever wounded a 
tender memory, or impoverished the 
springs of creative power in a single 
mind. Could the same be said of any 
other journalist of his time? Think 
over all the temptations to smartness 
which beset a writer who has to con- 
sult the exigencies of the hour, and 
weigh the renunciation of one who al- 
ways refused the cheap efficiency of 
depreciation. I remember well the 
laugh—not altogether scornful, and 
perhaps as much at himself as at any 
one else—of a Saturday Reviewer, who 
confessed he found it a difficulty in the 
way of reading the Spectator, that it 
was “so just.”” He was the spokesman 
of the larger half of the newspaper- 
reading world. Nothing, indeed, is 
really less dull than justice. Were it 
less rare it would be recognized as the 
spring of literary no less than of moral 
excellence. But the renunciation of epi- 
gram precedes the attainment of that 
delicate accuracy of interpretation 
which is as much more satisfying as it 
is more rare. Perfect justice is perfect 
literature, but imperfect justice lacks 
the piquancy of slashing abuse without 
necessarily attaining the subtle grace 
of accurate discrimination. It says 
more for Hutton that he never tried to 
attain the first of these things than 
even that he sometimes came _ very 
near the last. 

Two negative concessions must be 
made in connection with this negative 
claim. In the first place we must al- 
low that a critic who aims, above all 
things, at doing no injustice to any one 
whom he mentions, whatever his other 
excellences, will rarely attain that of a 
simple style. Justice, either in what 
we must reluctantly call the true sense 
of the word as an impartial estimate 
of praise and blame, or in Hutton’s 
sense of a careful allotment of every 
word of praise that can sincerely be 
given, is not a simple thing. The en- 








deavor to strain away from condemna- 
tion every word that is untrue in itself, 
and then again every word that, being 
true in itself, is yet misleading in its 
general connotation, as so many true 
words are—this is an endeavor which 
the exigencies of periodical writing al- 
most inevitably associate with an in- 
volved style. There is not time to boil 
down the substance of every parenthe- 
sis into the main sentence, and the fre- 
quent use of parenthesis must be ac- 
cepted, no doubt, as a defect in style. 
The majority of newspaper readers dis- 
covered this defect in Hutton’s writ- 
ings, and their opinion must here stand 
for a verdict. But for my own part, I 
never found his meaning obscure after 
giving the amount of attention which 
his subject seemed to me legitimately 
to demand, and his careful parentheses 
were to me a characteristic expression 
of his anxious candor. It is only at 
second-hand, therefore, that I take note 
of this disadvantage. But it is impos- 
sible for any of his admirers not to 
feel, at times, that the substance as 
well as the form of his criticism suf- 
fered from this cause. His ideal of the 
critic’s office, as far as he carried it 
out in his own person (and I can re- 
member but few inconsistencies in 
what he permitted), was like that of 
a captain described by Xenophon, who 
“thought it enough to praise the good, 
and not to praise the bad.” Whatso- 
ever things were true, whatsoever 
were sincere, if there were any virtue, 
and any possible praise, it was Hut- 
ton’s care to bring these things before 
the attention of his readers, and he 
does not seem to have felt it incum- 
bent on him to appraise them in com- 
parison with similar productions, or in 
any way to graduate his approval. He 
had hardly any sense of rank in litera- 
ture. It is a very rare defect in a 
critic, and perhaps we might without 
loss get a little nearer that ditch before 


making any attempt to fill it up. The 
mutual admiration of a clique, no 
doubt, is common enough. But Hut- 


ton’s occasionally exaggerated praise, 
whatever else it was, had no relation 
to the mutual admiration: of a clique. 
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It might betray the leakage of personal 
friendship; it never suggested the in- 
surance of a benefit society. He over- 
praised the unknown, the ineffective; 
he was a keen critic where his praise 
might have roused a sonorous response. 
Still, we must concede that a critic 
who thinks that the review of a book, 
like the character of a servant, may 
consist of, and not merely contain, all 
the recommendation which he can pro- 
nounce with absolute sincerity, will 
sometimes mislead his readers. Pro- 
portion is a primary requisite in liter- 
ature, and one who looks at all excel- 
lence apart cannot be accepted as a 
guide in the paths of literature strictly 
so called. But it is not on the field of 
literature strictly called that we 
looked for the wise and healing words 
we shall hear no more. It is in litera- 
ture as an expression of the deepest 
truth, literature as an answer to the 
most profound yearnings of our nature, 
Surely this must always remain the 
most perennial realm of literature; and 
when we say that we met our guide 
here, we can afford to concede, without 
much sense of loss, that he sometimes 
failed us elsewhere. 

For this recollection is needed to give 
us a clue to his best work, and an ex- 
planation of any disappointment in the 
rest. His least satisfactory piece of 
criticism (though full of charm) seems 


sO 


to me his little biography of Scott. A 
critic of that great genius must turn 


to what is mere literature. Mere liter- 
ature—one shrinks from the epithet! 
It seems almost like talking of mere 
life. Still if we Scott with 
other great writers we see that the ex- 
pression, as characterizing his work, is 
not unmeaning. A more famous at- 
tempt to fix his place in literature 
brings out this limitation with all the 
force, whatever that may be, of great 
exaggeration. 


compare 


The great mystery of existence [says 
Carlyle of Scott] was not greatto him... 
no man has written so many volumes with 
so few sentences that can be quoted. The 
Waverley novels are not profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for edification, for 
building up or elevating in any shape. 
The sick heart will find no healing here, 
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the darkly struggling heart no guidance, 
the heroic that is in man no divine awak- 
ening voice. 

I can hardly persuade myself to copy 
words so unjust, but I have conceded 
that unjust words are not always un- 
true, and whatever truth there is here 
shows us that the creative genius of 
Walter Scott would not be the best 
fitted to elicit the critical acumen of 
Richard Hutton. He had a delicate 
apprehension of what was most char- 
acteristic of Scott. I remember his en- 
joyment of an expression I quoted from 
Ruskin, who speaks somewhere of 
Scott’s “far away A®olian note,” and 
many allusions prove him to have been 
led towards that biography by real 
sympathy; nevertheless when he con- 
centrated his attention upon a writer 
who avoided all the depths of life, his 
reader felt him not at his best. But 
now turn to his review of the writer, 
who, of all novelists least avoided these 
depths, re-read (for every one who 
reads these lines must have given it 
one perusal) his review of “George 
Eliot as Author,” and you have such a 
specimen of his true intellectual guid- 
ance as will either justify those who 
leaned upon it, or show a divergence 
rendering a common view impossible. 
One is at this date somewhat chary of 
re-opening a review of George Eliot, 
so much was written about her at the 
time merely recording, with that un- 
critical fervor which so soon becomes 
vapid, the spell of a great genius deal- 
ing with the problems of the hour. But 
in reperusing the essay in Hutton’s 
“Leaders of English Thought,’ we 
come upon that enlightening criticism 
which I remember its object once de- 
claring no less rare than original crea- 
tion. It is a luminous and pregnant 
essay on English fiction, rich in expres- 
sions which reveal some characteristic 
feature in every great writer with 
whom George Eliot could be compared. 
“The breadth and spaciousness of 
Fielding,” “the delight in rich historic 
coloring of Scott,” “the bas-reliefs cut 
out on the same surface” of Miss Aus- 
ten and the society novelists—all these 
phrases, simple as they are, gather up 


the appreciation of a glance at once 
penetrating and wide reaching; they 
are the utterance of a mind in direct 
contact with that which the reader is 
taught to appreciate. “What we care 
to know of men and women is not 
so much their special tastes, bias, gifts, 
humors, as the general depth and mass 
of the human nature that is in them’”— 
there we have much more than a clue 
to the special power of George Eliot. 
“There is a concentrated sort of ego- 
tism about common novels which is one 
reason why the interest of them is apt 
to die away in riper years.” There 
again you have a general judgment in 
the form of a special recommendation 
which anybody can understand and yet 
which comes to the mind quite freshly. 
These judgments are all literary, but 
the critic was guided towards them by 
his instinct for what lies deeper than 
literature. It is his discernment that 
George Eliot was a preacher as well as 
an artist which enables him to judge 
her artistic work. “To banish confu- 
sion from a picture,” he says in this 
essay, “is the first duty of the artist, 
and confusion must exist where those 
lines which are the most essential of 
ail for determining the configuration of 
character are indistinctly drawn.” 
Perhaps that sentence may explain the 
limitations of his criticism, certainly 
they indicate the powers which made 
him a welcome guide to many seekers 
in his generation. 

Thirty-six years ago, when the 
Spectator came under his influence, 
such guidance as his was even more 
consciously needed than it is at the 
present day. It was one of those 
epochs in the history of the world, 
when men became suddenly conscious 
of all that is weak in the assumptions 
of the past, and those among them to 
whom those assumptions were precious 
stretched out groping hands, seeking a 
new guide. A man of science had just 
startled the world by showing (as it 
seemed then) that the creation needed 
no creator. <A brave missionary had 
admitted the atmosphere of rational 
judgment to that closed chamber where 
the notion of literal inspiration, like 











the corpse in a hermetically sealed 
tomb, crumbled to dust at that admis- 
sion. A multitude of agencies, of 
which these were the n.ost obvious and 
important expressions, converged upon 
the faith of the past, and either de- 
stroyed or expanded it. Men were 
shown at the same time that the Bible 
was full of errors, and that the Crea- 
tion was a process going on at the pres- 
ent day. Either half of the demonstra- 
tion would have shaken the fabric of 
orthodoxy; combined they shattered it. 
Those who were driven from its totter- 
ing walls found various refuges. Many 
among them awakened to the discovery 
that, if it were no longer possible to be- 
lieve in God, it was quite easy to for- 
get Him, and that, while belief was 
arduous, distracting, incomplete, ob- 
livion might be absolute. Perhaps the 
discovery had never been made before. 
Nothing is so unlike oblivion as hatred, 
and those who had formerly attacked 
Christianity were, equally with Féne- 
lon or Whitefield, preachers of its vital 
importance. For the first time in his- 
tory since Christianity existed it was 
possible to ignore Christianity. Nay, it 
was even found possible, in turning 
from it, to carry off much that was 
supposed its inalienable property. The 
wreck of orthodoxy, it was discovered, 
had not overwhelmed its treasures, and 
they who fled from the quaking walls 
carried with them no contemptible pro- 
portion of the hoarded wealth. The 
novels of George Eliot reproduced so 
much of what had been regarded as 
Christian feeling and belief that for a 
long time her simpler readers studied 
them as pious effusions, and confused 
her striking aphorisms with texts from 
the Gospels. The fervor of the pulpit 
was found also in other writers; and 
doubtless it was nothing new to find 
the fervor of the pulpit in an assailant 
of Christianity, but always previously 
the true character of this fervor had 
been forced on the attention of all be- 
cause it had been employed in a defi- 
nite attack. But when the mere dic- 
tum of science was accepted as making 
God unnecessary, it became waste of 
force to explode hypotheses based on 
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His supposed character and operations. 
They could simply be let alone. “Peo- 
ple with a taste for these chimeras may 
study them,” it was felt and said; “we 
have something better to think of.” 
And nothing in their lives revealed to 
the world any moral disaster. On the 
contrary, there was in many cases the 
withdrawal of a perturbing influence, 
which left a great calm. 

It was one of the equipments which 
fitted Richard Hutton to become the 
guide he was to his generation that he 
understood this state of mind. I can- 
not think of any one else who did. 
Many persons noticed it. Maurice and 
some of his followers set it down, in 
their indictments against the clergy of 
the English Church, that they had 
failed to bring the message of their 
master to a world which rightly turned 
from a travesty of His teaching. Ex- 
cept among those who supposed that 
any one who took no interest in reli- 
gion must be wicked, or that any one 
who ignored religion must be cour- 
ageous, I cannot conceive a greater 
misunderstanding of the position 
of the agnostic. It has long since 
been confuted by the mere exist- 
ence of the party known as the 
Broad Church, a party of which the 
raison @étre may be described as the 
abjuring of theology. But this view 
did not need any experimental confu- 
tation for one who really came in con- 
tact with this kind of unbelief. A let- 
ter lies before me, written by Richard 
Hutton about a generation ago, of 
which I will here copy all that is im- 
portant, though not the whole of this 
is relevant to the special point now be- 
fore us. “What you say of Ewald,” he 
addresses his correspondent, “strikes 
me as profoundly true. Not only does 
every line of the history prove that the 
Jewish people, as a people, did not de- 
vote themselves to the search for God, 
but were, first from servility, after- 
wards from pride and self-confidence, 
always revolting against His guidance; 
but I think nothing is more notable 
about the attitude of their highest 
prophets than the involuntary charac- 
ter, so to speak, of their inspiration. 
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Theirs is not the tone of searchers after 
God, ‘if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him,’ but of minds con- 
strained to say, not, indeed, unwill- 
ingly, as in the case of Balaam, but 
still constrained to say what they did 
say. It is to invert the very character- 
istic of the Hebrew literature to speak 
of their greatest teachers as Platonic 
feelers after Deity. But do you not 
feel it strange that so little of this 
divine constraint of conviction shows 
itself even among the finest and truest 
of modern religious writers? Some- 
times God seems to me to have inten- 
tionally intermitted His action on the 
self-conscious side of human intellect 
in these latter days. Witness the re- 
mains of A. H. Clough (one of the finest 
and truest of modern poets—a man 
whom I knew well and honored deeply) 
who gives it as his repeatedly ex- 
pressed conviction:— 

It seems His newer will 
We should not think of Him at all 
But of the world He has assigned us, make 
What best we can.” 
“Such belief,” he goes on, “seems to me 
inconceivable, yet I clearly follow the 
series of spiritual disappointments 
which led Mr. Clough to adopt it seri- 
ously as God’s real will for the modern 
world.” 

As I copy the last sentence, after the 
interval of so many years from the first 
perusal of the letter, I see afresh how 
that double vision of the reasonable- 
hess and unreasonableness of agnosti- 
cism qualified Hutton to be the reli- 
gious teacher of our generation. He 
had nothing more to say of this averted 
attention than that he understood it. I 
do not suppose that is all there is to 
say about it. But he who saw it, and 
saw beyond it, was fitted to deal with 
the problems of our time as no one was 
who missed its significance, or dis- 
torted its explanation. Forty years ago 
almost every religious thinker seemed 
to me to do one of these things. It was 
alike bewildering to be told either that 
the sudden oblivion of the eternal 
which came upon us then as definitely 
as the dropping of a curtain was a 
mere generalization from an excep- 


tional case here and there, or that this 
vast eclipse was due to misstatements 
in sermons which had not been heard 
and books which had not been read. 
How refreshing, when wearied with 
an endeavor to extract some nutriment 
from either assurance, to turn to one 
of those weekly essays which always 
put us in contact with the facts of life! 
It is difficult to justify this sense of 
refreshment; perhaps it will hardly be 
understood by those who study his 
books. Important documents for the 
student of the spiritual life of the nine- 
teenth century, these volumes cannot 
reproduce the sense of greeting, of en- 
couragement, of stimulus brought by 
him to an audience listening week by 
week for his voice in the Spectator. 
Those who try to give an account of 
any such influence will always, I be- 
lieve, be astonished to find how much 
of it is negative. A blank cannot con- 
sole; a blank cannot stimulate—no, but 
what we need is contact with some 
broad stream of thought and feeling 
that a blank will often admit. Some 
of the hardest and most scornful athe- 
ism of our day has been probably pro- 
voked into expression (of course, not 
created) by the endeavors which origi- 
nated in sympathy with its supposed 
perplexities. Nothing so stiffens and 
hardens unbelief as the attitude which, 
in confusing it with doubt, betrays an 
incapacity to apprehend any part of 
its real ground. And hence it hap- 
pened that, from the very start of the 
Spectator, the Broad Church was a 
subsiding influence in religious life. 
Whatever it may have accomplished in 
Christian work, in literature, in eccle- 
siastical organization, all competent to 
judge will allow that, as a force in 
thought, it went for almost nothing. 
The name of one great leader of 
thought is sometimes associated with 
it; but Maurice had no real sympathy 
with its aims, nor, to say the truth, 
any clear insight into the difficulties it 
confronted. A clear recognition of 
those difficulties, a steady glance be- 
yond them—if this seem a small thing. 
it can be only to one who has never 
known these difficulties. Triumphant 
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We must look beyond the actual move- 


wrong—unpurifying pain—these things, 
alas! are as old as humanity. What 
could any work on the origin of spe- 
cies do to enforce the cogency of their 
terrible argument against the exist- 
ence of a divine Father? This, that 
for the first time it provided a co- 
herent, workable hypothesis of Crea- 
tion which ignored the existence of a 
divine Creator. The notion of an au- 
tomatic creation forced on the intel- 
lect a question that had never ceased 
to torment the heart—why believe in 
anything above nature? With the at- 
tempt to justify an affirmative answer, 
its difficulties sprang into sudden illu- 
mination. Any daily paper was a ref- 
utation of the belief in the Divine for 
one who had leaned heavily on the old 
view of a Creator, and found it sud- 
denly give way; the list of ordinary 
casualties and crimes seemed sud- 
denly to need some explanation that 
had become unattainable. It was dis- 
covered then by some who still found 
support on the old ground that faith 
in God is, in its simplest form, a mys- 


tic faith. A critic in the Times, who 
shows himse:f intimately penetrated 
with sympathy for what was most 


characteristic in the writing of Rich- 
ard Hutton, that he was not 
prone to mysticism. He who, as the 
same critic happily expresses it, “gave 
shape and intellectual cogency to what 
in others were aspirations, vague, un- 
satisfied the 
very opposite of a mystic in the sense 
in which the word is sometimes used, 
of making feeling do duty for intellect. 
But, if we may not say that the mys- 
tic element in faith was what gave 
Hutton the power above described, 
then we must find some other word to 
express that element. When one 
turned from any Broad Church utter- 
ance to an essay from his pen, one felt 
not so much that there was any differ- 
ence of actual belief—it might be that 
the views were precisely identical— 
but that he was moving in a different 
direction. Jl mare mi chiama, says the 
Venetian fisherman. What is it that 
“calls” each one of us? What magnet 
determines the curve of our thought? 


says 


desires” was certainly 
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ment to answer that question. On a 
vast scale the tangent and the circle 
are for a time indistinguishable; they 
who are about to part company for- 
ever may for a long period, as men 
reckon time by months and years, ap- 
pear inseparable allies. What “called” 
Richard Hutton was the truth of a 
sacramental belief. The pure theism 
ot his youth melted into those convic- 
tions which find their justification in 
the discernment that language can 
convey adequately only such truth as 
belongs ultimately to the deliverance 
of the senses; that, for the truth which 
appeals to what is deepest in man, 
words are mere signposts, and facts— 
what in some form we must call expe- 
rience—the road that leads to our goal. 
A sacramental Church, where it is 
understood, is felt to be no enclosure 
shutting in an exotic principle inap- 
plicable to ordinary life, but a fertile 
spot exhibiting the true character of 
all indistinct and impoverished growth 
around. “Take, eat; this is my body 
broken for you,” is an address heard 
not only within the sacred walls; it is 
converted there to a promise, but it is 
heard everywhere. “To them that are 
without, these things are done in para- 
bles’ —are done (ylvetas) in parables, not 
told in them. 

This growing approach towards a 
faith at the opposite pole from the ra- 
tionalism of his youth seems to me 
traceable throughout all the writings 
of Richard Hutton. It explains the 
strange rumor of these later years, 
that he had joined the Catholic 
Church. He had a great sympathy, no 
doubt, with some doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. I remember his 
speaking to me of an interesting pas- 
the life of Charles Dickens— 
his dream that he met once more a 
dear friend returned from the world 
beyond the grave, and in answer to his 
eager inquiry what was the re- 
ligion, was told by her, “For you, the 
Roman Church is the best.” “And I 
can imagine,” said Mr. Hutton (whose 
repetition of the story is my authority 
for it, as I never read the book), “that 


Sage in 


best 
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those words were true. The Roman 
Catholic religion would very likely 
have been the best for him.” If any 


one thinks that there is no one for 
whom Roman Catholicism would sup- 
ply the best discipline, these words, no 
doubt, will tell us an implicit surren- 
der to the Roman claims. To measure 
the distance of such discernment 
from such a _ surrender would de- 
lay us in a tangle of truisms. 
But it remains that the great his- 
toric Church owes its permanence 
to its hold on the truth of spiritual life, 
as manifested in fact rather than ex- 
pressible in words. It is a truth which 
will always appeal with a _ peculiar 
force towards a Unitarian whose faith 
expands. No writing of Hutton’s so 
reveals his deepest thought as that es- 
say which gives an intellectual outline 
to his later faith. “The Incarnation, 
and Principles of Evidence” sets forth, 
under what seems to me an unfortu- 
nate title, the aspect under which a di- 
vine Son appealed to a heart always 
faithful to the belief in a_ divine 
Father. Are we the children of God, 
as Hamlet and Othello are the children 
of Shakespeare—beings whom he has 
invented, and in our case endowed 
with sentient and conscious existence? 
Or are we the children of God as that 
little namesake of Hamlet, whom the 
poet laid to rest in a green Warwick- 
shire churchyard, was a child of 
Shakespeare?* Is human paternity, 
besides being the greatest fact of hu- 
man history, also an expression of 
something that transcends human his- 
tory? Is it a sacrament as well as a 
human relation? This question was 
that which Hutton set himself to an- 
swer in the explanation of his change 
of belief, which he gave to the series 
of “Tracts for Priests and People,” 
and which, with some omissions very 
significant for the rapid growth of a 
sacramental faith, he afterwards in- 
cluded in his collected essays. He 
sought therein to explain the degree in 
which he felt the great truths of the- 
ology dependent on the verdict of his- 


1Hamnet Shakespeare, the only son of the 
poet, died in childhood. 
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torical criticism, and justified the 
claim that even events, when they 
were also symbols, should be so far 
emancipated from that dependence as 
to be contemplated, to some extent, by 
their own light. We may feel the ex- 
istence of a divine elder brother so 
real, that the fact of his entrance on 
human history may need even less evi- 
dence than the birth (for instance) of a 
son to Julius Cesar. The minus of 
evidential force noted by the intellect 
in all that deals with the supernatural 
may be cancelled by the plus of evi- 
dential force that springs from what 
the spirit of man recognizes as most 
profoundly natural. 

It is but following out this train of 
thought on the other side to suggest a 
connection between the events of a 
particular career and the convictions 
of an individual mind; and the first 
volumes from the pen of Richard Hut- 
ton, though perhaps not in other ways 
what his admirers would wish to bring 
forward—for, in truth, they show little 


of his strength—are a legitimate 
quarry of information about him. 


Hutton’s expansion of faith was pre- 
ceded, whether or not it was influ- 
enced, by a vast grief. The wife of 
his youth was torn from him after a 
mere moment of union. Perhaps even 
that moment was overshadowed by 
the coming separation. Across the in- 
terval of half a century comes back 
her dignified, serious aspect, shrouded 
in a sort of remoteness, like one whose 
fine ear catches a distant summons, in- 
audible to surrounders. The anguish 
with which he mourned her was 
soothed by the sympathy of her 
brother, an author of various pieces in 
verse and prose, which Hutton edited 
after his early death. The volumes 
dedicated to the remains of Wuliam 
Caldwell Roscoe chronicle a wonder- 
fully close friendship, enshrine some 
verses breathing the atmosphere of 
true poetry, and recall to one or two 
persons still living an engaging per- 
sonality, fragrant with playfulness 
and pathos—one of those recollections 
which one is surprised to find so dis- 
tinct and yet so unjustifiable by re- 








membered words or actions. He would 
have deprecated the attempt at a lit- 
erary memorial, I should fancy, as ear- 
nestly as his brother-in-law has done, 
but this “gathering up the fragments” 
was much more to Hutton than the ex- 
pression of an exaggerated admiration 
for a dear friend. It was also, I can- 
not doubt, a training for sympathetic 
appreciation of all inchoate and im- 
perfect utterance of true thought. 
Perhaps it was even more than this. 
It has sometimes happened that death 
has been a greater revealer than life. 
It is possible that the endeavor to re- 
call the incidents of a somewhat dis- 
appointing career, the grounds of an 
indestructible impression, may have 
been such a lesson as to the meaning 
of the unseen as nothing else could 
have given. It is interesting, at any 
rate, to note the seed of the later faith 
of Richard Hutton in a remark from 
one who never shared it. He tells us, 
in the prefatory memoir which he pfe- 
fixed to these “Remains,” that his 
brother-in-law once, in speaking of 
what was then their common Unita- 
rian faith, said to him: “The simplic- 
ity of the doctrine of the unity of God 
is urged in its favor, but I do not know 
that I always feel this; I am not sure 
it is not too simple to be the full 
truth.” “I gathered his meaning to 
be, Hutton goes on, “that a voluntary 
self-revelation of the Livine Mind 
might have been expected to reveal 
even deeper complexities of spiritual 
relations in the eternal nature and es- 
sence than are found to exist in our 
humanity—the simplicity of a harmo- 
nized complexity, not the simplicity of 
absolute unity. But the remark was 
one of those which often fell from him 
in his higher imaginative moods with- 
out seeming to hang together with any 
permanent train of thought in his own 
mind.” The work from which these 
words are taken was published in the 
opening of 1860, and they show that 
for seven years after his early be- 
reavement the faith of his youth had 
undergone no substantial change; but 
seven years is not a long interval for 
a new influence to work underground. 
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A great sorrow either destroys trust in 
God, or allies it with a sense of mys- 
tery. He who feels both that God is a 
Father, and that a crushing blow is 
from His hand, is prepared, by other 
than intellectual or even spiritual dis- 
cipline, to break through the limits of 
a merely rational faith. Those who 
“an trust God through anguish enter 
on new views of His relation to the 
world. Every page of Hutton’s tract 
on the Incarnation is an attempt to 
show that it presented itself to him as 
a dynamic truth—as something as full 
of bearing on the conditions of spirit- 
ual life as a true understanding of the 
nature of oxygen on the conditions of 
the animal life. It was to him a mys- 
tery, not in the sense in which we or- 
dinarily use the word, as something 
without any intelligible meaning for 
us but which we accept on account of 
our trust in the speaker or writer, but 
rather a mystery in the true etymo- 
logical sense, a jewel in a locked cas- 
ket, of which we do or may possess the 
key. As a fact it was an event in the 
history of Judza, rightly disbelieved 
by those who demand for it the evi- 
dence adequate to an extraordinary 
and unprecedented event. But as a 
doctrine it is a principle giving to the 
perplexities of human life all the ex- 
planation which they are capable of 
receiving—showing, that is, that all 
the experience, and therefore all the 
duty, of humanity, has its root in the 
divine nature, and that man, not only 
when he exercises justice and mercy, 
but when he resigns himself to a 
higher will and accepts the allotment 
of a hard fate, draws on a spring of 
strength that is in very truth divine. 
The foregoing notice may appear to 
linger unduly on Hutton’s theological 
attitude. It was only one side of his 
efficiency as editor of the Spectator. 
He would not, indeed, have been so ef- 
fective a theological guide if he had 
not been much besides. His influence 
sprang from the fact that he never 
shrank from tracking the principles of 
divine judgment into the concrete ap- 
plications of the day. He did not stop 
at the decision which satisfies some 
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elevating and inspiring teachers—“so 
far as you follow out this or that prin- 
ciple you are true to your own ideal, 
so far as you admit self-seeking or par- 
tial impulse you are false to what you 
yourself have set up as an ultimate 
claim.” He entered on the more ardu- 
ous and perilous position—“this is the 
side which incorporates most of those 
impulses which lead towards truth— 
that gathers up, on the whole, what op- 
poses it.” Of course he could not be a 
political writer without doing so, but 
very few political writers are so much 
besides. He committed himself to spe- 
cial applications of the inferences 
from eternal truth, and proved his de- 
votion to an ideal by following it 
across the track of an admired teacher 
and even against the whole urgency of 
his influence. He is admitted by re- 
spectful but decided opponents to 
have been a force on the side of our 
national union, a tribute to his politi- 
eal weight which could be given to no 
other spiritual teacher of this century. 
Few indeed are the leaders of thought 
who turn, he did, both to the 
heights of eternal principles, and to 
the valleys of concrete application. 
But these descents into the realm of 
the concrete need no review from one 
who seeks to gather up what was most 
characteristic in him. They open the 
region of the temporary, they bring to 
mind divergence, and where they 
bring to mind close agreement and 
warm encouragement they do _ not, 
somehow, revive what one so much 
seeks to revive as one looks backward. 
In some respects Richard Hutton was 
an opponent of the reforms I thought 
needful. He was a decided and per- 
sistent opponent of female suffrage. 
He always urged that the only advo- 
eates of female suffrage who had any 
case were those who sought to repre- 
sent women as women, and that the 
ideal of simply not preventing a quali- 
fied elector from voting on account of 
sex, which is what seems to me the 
true principle, was a mere transient 
resting place in an inevitable descent. 
I recur to the controversy only to 
mark the independence of his position. 


as 
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His sympathies would have been nat- 
urally all on the side of woman. He 
felt the woman’s point of view on 
every subject on which a woman’s 
point of view can be said to exist. But 
he also felt, and I wish they were 
more generally felt, the disadvantages 
of representing a class which out- 
weighs all others, and yet cannot fur- 
nish a single soldier. I think it was in 
great measure his strong sympathy 
with women which led him to suppose 
their cause might be safely entrusted 
to representatives of whom all had a 
mother, and almost all a wife or a sis- 
ter. If it was an error, it was not the 
exclusiveness of a narrow nature, but 
the delusion of one which supposed its 
own expansive sympathies an inheri- 
tance of the race. 

His injunction that no memoir of 
him should be given to the world is in 
harmony with all the expectations 
roused by any knowledge of his char- 
acter. He was one of the least egotis- 
tic of men. It is possible indeed that 
some little flaws of graciousness felt 
now and then in personal intercourse 
would have been avoided if one so 
kindly had had a more adequate sense 
of his own importance. I cannot think 
that anything here’ written sins 
against that injunction. I merely seek 
to record the impression which one of 
those who for thirty years has listened 
to his voice took of that which he him- 
self gave to the world—to harmonize 
for my fellow-listeners his various ut- 
terances and gather up in grateful 
memory the message which lay at the 
heart of all. I do not write for the 
public; I write for his audience. The 
attempt to interpret him to a wider 
circle would be checked, if by no other 
reason, by the reminder, always 
sounding in my ears:— 


Non far, ché tu se’ ombra, e ombra vedi. 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
A MOSLEM’S VIEW OF THE PAN-ISLAMIC 
REVIVAL. 
The last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is an important epoch in the his- 
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tory of Islam and its followers through- 
out the world. After three centuries of 
social and political decadence the Mos- 
lem world seems, at last, to have awak- 
ened to its sense of danger and respon- 
sibility. Signs of Islamic revival are 
observed everywhere, and though, in 
many cases, these signs only indicate 
Moslem unrest, it may fairly be in- 
ferred that some common feeling is uni- 
versally shared by the followers of the 
Prophet at this particular time. What 
is this feeling? Is it conquest or ag- 
gression? Is it a desire to convert all 
infidels to Islam? If I may venture to 
guess, it is a perception of reasonable 
and probable dangers to Islam and the 
Islamites engendered by the Greco 
Turkish war and the attitude of Chris- 
tendom towards Islam during recent 
years. It is an assertion of the natural 
feeling of self-preservation and self- 
respect. What events have caused this 
perturbation in the Islamic world? The 


most important event of the present 
century concerning the Moslem world is 
the change in the traditional policies of 
England and Russia with respect to the 
of 


treatment the Eastern question. 
England, which has been hitherto 
known in the Islamic world as the ally 
of Turkey, has denounced her alliance 
with that country; while Russia, the 
ancient and mortal enemy of Turkey, 
and the traditional defender of the 
Christian races in the East, has become 
the protector of the sultan and friend of 
the Moslems all over the world. The 
other events are the following. 

The Armenian question is responsible 
for many evils. It started in England 
as a humanitarian protest against the 
massacre of Armenian Christians at 
Sassoon. As such it had the sympa- 
thies of the educated Moslems of India, 
and even of Turkey. By degrees, how- 
ever, it assumed, in the hands of design- 
ing Christian ministers, imbued with a 
secret hatred of Islam, and Forward 
Liberals inebriated with party fanati- 
cism, an anti-Islamic character. For 
months, a section of the British press 
indulged in vituperation and vehement 
denunciation of the Turkish race, Mos- 
lem law, and the head of the Moham- 
medan faith. The Caliph of Islam was 
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styled “Abdul the Damned” by a minor 
poet, and “the Great Assassin” by an 
ex-premier. Such intemperate  lan- 
guage and excitement in England pro- 
duced suspicions even in the minds of 
Moslems most favorably disposed 
towards this country in regard to her 
intentions. So loud, indeed, was the 
voice of St. James’s Hall against the 
government of Moslems over Chris- 
tians, that Islamic nations inhabiting 
the Turkish Empire, ignorant of the 
loquacious ways of great democracies, 
became seriously apprehensive of the 
safety of that empire. The sultan him- 
self, for one whole year, trembled at the 
words and deeds of British statesmen, 
and, throwing aside the traditional 
pride and reserve of the princes of the 
Ottoman race, actually sent an auto- 
graph letter of repentance to the Brit- 
ish prime minister. The bones of his 
mighty forefathers must have groaned 
in their graves at the pitiable sight of 
the present occupant of the Ottoman 
throne. The sultan was then in such a 
frame of mind that he would have done 
anything short of political suicide to 
appease the wrath of the English na- 
tion. But democratic feeling was 
whipped up to white heat in England, 
and would be satisfied with nothing less 
than the deposition of Abdul Hamid 
and a system of complete control over 
his successors. Prince Lobanoff, the 
clever foreign minister of Russia, 
frightened Abdul Hamid still further 
by informing him of coercion proposals 
on behalf of England, with the result 
that the sultan threw himself entirely 
on the mercy of Russia. Lobanoff gave 
the British government to understand 
that the government of the czar would 
not allow any power to use coercion 
against Turkey, though it would not 
object to any amount of paper remon- 
strance against the Sublime Porte. The 
echo of the furious denunciations of 
Islam and its caliph in England reached 
all parts of the Mussulman world, and 
the Faithful began to discuss whether 
the so-called humanitarian protest in 
Christendom was not really a crusade 
against the power and the prestige of 
their religion. Thus many Moslems 
educated in Europe, and quite compe- 
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tent to understand the blunders of the 
Armenian policy of the Sublime Porte, 
and who, moreover, made no secret of 
their disapproval of the conduct of the 
sultan himself, were frightened at the 
signs of the storm brewing in England 
against Islam. Had they not suspected 
Christian designs, not only against the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, but also against 
the Holy Shrines in Arabia, they would 
have willingly joined the cry against 
misgovernment in Turkey. As it was, 
the more Mr. Gladstone and Exeter Hall 
denounced the caliph, the closer did the 
Moslems draw towards him. The re- 
sult was that Abdul Hamid, who was 
becoming unpopular with young Mos- 
lems both in and out of Turkey, three 


years ago, on account of his coercive 
policy, began, when fighting single- 


handed with the Christian powers of 
Europe, to be gradually recognized as a 
patriotic hero of Islam. It became a 
question of Islam versus Christendom. 
Hardly was the Armenian, question 
settled, or rather put off, when the 
Cretan question assumed its acutest 
form, owing to the filibustering expedi- 
tion of Greece into that island. Two 
things in connection with the Cretan 
question excited the indignation of the 
Islamic world: the cold-blooded massa- 
cres of the Moslems by the Cretan 
Christians when the latter got the upper 
hand through the assistance of the 
Greeks. The incident reminded them 
of the treatment reserved for their fel- 
low-believers in the Turkish Empire, in 
the event of the Crescent losing its 
ascendency over its Christian subjects. 
Secondly, the fact that Prince George 
of Greece was allowed to land troops in 
Crete under the very eyes of the ad- 
mirals of the Great Powers, while the 
sultan, the legitimate owner of the 
island, was prevented from sending 
any troops to quell a rebellion in his own 
territory. The incident clearly showed 
to them the injustice of Christendom 
towards Islam. Here, again, it was En- 


gland who took the lead in defeating the 
proposals of Turkey. 

When the Mussulman world was in a 
state of anxiety in regard to the safety 
of the caliph’s dominions, the folly of 
Greece brought salvation to the door of 
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Well might the Turk ex- 
claim: “Our antagonist is our helper.” 
For generations the Moslem arms have 
not been brilliantly successful over the 


the sultan. 


infidels at the conclusion of war; 
though, indeed, the Moslem sword was 
never altogether sheathed even for a 
decade. The victory, the patriotism, 
the endurance of the Turkish troops 
and the defeat, the cowardice, and the 
stampede of the Greeks have been the 
theme of conversation in mosque, in 
market, in all public and private gather- 
ings of Moslems in the Islamic world. 
The story of Hafiz Pasha, an octo- 
genarian Turkish general, receiving two 
wounds in his arms and losing their use, 
but refusing to dismount, and encour- 
aging the soldiers by such exclamations 
as “Onward, children, onward!” until a 
third bullet in his mouth put an end to 
his heroic career, was versified and sung 
by the village boys of Islam. Very few 
Moslems know, or, indeed, cared to 
know, the extent or the strength of the 
state of Greece. All they knew and re- 
peated everywhere was that the caliph’s 
army defeated and destroyed Christian 
forces in Europe itself. At the end of 
the war great towns and mighty per- 
sonages of Islam vied with each other 
in sending congratulatory messages 
and epistles to the Commander of the 
Faithful in Stamboul. The followers of 
the Prophet illuminated their houses, 
their mosques, and their huts in celebra- 
tion of the event, and every Islamic sect, 
be it Shia or Sunnee, felt as much pleas- 
ure at the victory as if it had been won 
by them and for them. 

The war was brought to a successful 
termination by a most friendly and 
courteous message from the czar to his 
“friend and neighbor” the sultan. But 
when it came to the fruits of victory the 
Christian powers propounded a doctrine 
as curious as it was unjust: that the 
Turk should not be allowed to retain 
any portion of the land once occupied by 
Christians which he had conquered. 
This doctrine sent a thrill of indignation 
through the body politic of Islam, and 
the Faithful in general were convinced 
that, notwithstanding the boasted civ- 
ilization of Europe, Christendom had 
not shaken off its ancient animosities 
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against Islam. The long-looked-for op- 
portunity again came to Abdul Hamid, 
and he carried on a diplomatic war with 
the representatives of the Christian 
Powers, with all the art and craft of 
modern diplomacy, of which he is an 
acknowledged master. Even the young 
Turkish party, bitterly opposed to him 
for his policy of repression and reaction 
at home, could not but admire his dex- 
terity in opposing the sic volo sic jubeo of 
united Christendom. On the question 
of the retention of Thessaly, no doubt, 
he had to give way, but he did not fail 
to convince his Moslem critics that he 
fought as a patriotic sovereign—he 
fought tooth and nail for the benefit of 
Turkey and the good of Islam. Nor did 
the Moslems fail to appreciate his patri- 
otic efforts. Their journals commented 
upon European bigotry with unusual 
severity. By way of sympathy with the 
Turkish nation, subscriptions were col- 
lected everywhere for the sick and 
wounded of the Turkish army. Even 
Hedjaz, the heart of Arabia, which is 
generally supposed by Christians to be 
ever burning to throw over the intoler- 
able yoke of the Turk, subscribed thir- 
teen thousand Turkish pounds, and laid 
them at the feet of the caliph to be spent 
for the good of Islam, in whatever way 
the caliph thought best. 

Another contemporary event of great 
importance to Islam was the invasion 
and conquestof Kafiristan by the Ameer 
Abdur Rahman Khan, “the Light of the 
Nation and Religion.” So long and so 
frequently have Moslem princes been 
losing territories that this annexation, 
little as it is, was hailed with unbounded 
joy by the people of Afghanistan and 
their friends and well-wishers. The 
visit of the Shahzada Nasrullah Khan to 
England in the year 1895 and that of the 
Khans of Bokhara and Khiva to St. 
Petersburg in 1896, in connection with 
the coronation of the czar, directly 
brought for the first time the most con- 
servative and exclusive Moslem princes 
of central Asia in contact with the most 
influential capitals of Christian Europe; 
and the political knowledge thus de- 
rived by them has already been used, 
in various ways, for the good of their 
respective countries. The Ameer of 
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Bokhara has published an account of 


his travels in Europe. In Africa, the 
victory of the Abyssinians over the 
Italians, the Anglo-Egyptian expedition 
to Khartoum, the bombardment of 
Zanzibar and the flight of the pretender 
to German territories, have taught the 
Arabs valuable lessons in regard to the 
ways and means of the Christian Pow- 
ers of Europe, whom they had hitherto 
looked down upon. 

The above-mentioned are some of the 
leading events which have caused no 
little commotion in the Mussulman 
world. But it may, not inaptly, be 
asked, What is the importance, political 
and commercial, of this Mussulman 
world that European nations should 
bother themselves about its feelings? I 
must, therefore, answer that question 
before proceeding to the pith of my 
main discourse. As regards their con- 
nection with England, Moslems may be 
mentioned in four categories: (1) Those 
that are directly under the British flag; 
(2) Those that are under British protec- 
tion; (8) Those that are under independ- 
ent Moslem rulers; (4) Those that are 
under non-Mussulman Powers other 
than England, or under no recognized 
ruler. 

Our first category includes the Mos- 
lems of India, Burmah, Ceylon, Aden, 
Perim, Socotra, Kuria, Muria Islands, 
Bahrain Islands, British Borneo, Cy- 
prus, Kamran Islands, Laccadives, and 
a large portion of the Straits Settle- 
ments. The total population is more 
than seventy millions. The second 
comprises Egypt, Beluchistan, Zanzibar 
and Pemba, Johar and other principali- 
ties of the Straits, the Somali coast pro- 
tectorate, Maldive Islands, Keeling 
Islands, etc. Total population, nearly 
eight millions. The third embraces 
Turkey, Persia, Morocco, Afghanistan, 
Sokoto, Bariniih, Wadaikanem and 
Bagirmi. Total population, more than 
eighty millions. Under the fourth may 
be included the Moslems under China, 
Holland, Russia, France, the numerous 
tribes of Central Asia, which inhabit 
“no man’s land,” and of the interior of 
Africa, which is not yet fully explored. 
China has forty millions, Holland 
twenty millions, Russia twenty mil- 
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lions, France four millions, the interior 
of Africa, ete., thirty millions. The 
total population of the Moslem world 
approximately is two hundred and sev- 
enty millions. The political and com- 
mercial advantages derivable from the 
above mentioned millions of human be- 
ings can be more easily imagined than 
described. Their organization, if 
brought about, would be formidable, 
and their moral support is not to be 
despised. 

Some explanation is necessary as to 
how these Moslem communities, sep- 
arated from each other by the width of 
the ocean, and scattered all over the 
world among peoples diametrically op- 
posed to them in religious no less than 
in political matters, can possibly be 
brought together to deliberate on topics 
affecting themselves and their religion. 
What chance, it may be asked, is there 
for the Moslem of Java to meet his fel- 
low-believer of Algeria, or for the in- 
habitant of Cabul to embrace the in- 
habitant of Constantinople at the same 
time and at the same place, for inter- 
change of views? Again it may be 
argued, not all of them speak the same 
language or entertain the same ideas on 
politics, or possess the necessary intel- 
lectual capacity for discussion. More- 
over, as we have seen, they owe polit- 
ical allegiance not only to different 
Moslem monarchs whose interests are 
not always identical, but also to non- 
Mussulman governments who are jeal- 
ous of each other, and whose attitude 
towards Islam is not always friendly. 
These are heavy difficulties, and at first 
sight their solution appears to be impos- 
sible. But on a deeper consideration it 
will be found to be very easy. The 
Founder of Islam, with that religious 
and political inspiration which charac- 
terized him all his life, anticipated the 
difficulties and himself provided a solu- 
tion for them. The Prophet made it in- 
cumbent upon such of his followers 
throughout the world as possessed the 
necessary mental and fiaancial qualifi- 
cations, to assemble together once every 
year at the House of God (Baitullah) in 
Mecca, primarily and essentially to 
glorify the name of God in a universal 
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chorus. And nowhere upon God’s 
earth does such a large concourse of 
human beings sing together the glories 
of heaven as it does in Mecca on the 
day of Moslem Hadj. But indirectly 
this institution is also intended to fur- 
nish opportunities to the cream of the 
intellect, power, and piety of Islam to 
commemorate the common origin of 
their religion and empire, to consider 
their common dangers, and to promote 
cohesion and affection among the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet throughout the 
world. To the House of God, therefore, 
the True Believers repair, every year, 
as a matter of religious duty. No gov- 
ernment, Mussulman or infidel, can pre- 
vent them from the due discharge of one 
of the fundamental obligations of their 
religion. In Mecca, the true capital of 
Islam, will a student of theology, eth- 
nology, and politics annually observe 
the Chinaman, the Indian, the Malay, 
the Afghan, the Persian, the Algerian, 
and the Turk, freely mingling and dis- 
cussing together, all guided by the lan- 
guage of the Arabian Prophet. Here 
every Moslem daily repeats and hourly 
practises the favorite maxim of the 
Founder of Islam, “All True Believers, 
ye are brethren unto each other.” Even 
as the Hadj cleanses the hearts of men 
and makes them innocent like new-born 
babes, the True Believers are expected 
to forget and forgive individual faults, 
sectional animosities, and think of noth- 
ing else but the good of Islam and the 
collective welfare of all her children. 
Here, therefore, after the Hadj, the 
learned doctors of Islam and the true 
representatives of the Moslems, irre- 
spective of caste, color, or country, un- 
fold to each other, in all simplicity and 
sincerity, the contents of their minds. 
During the last three years the one all- 
absorbing topic of conversation among 
the Hadjees has been the dangers to the 
Caliphate, the Holy Shrines and Islam 
itself, owing to the menacing attitude of 
Christendom towards the caliph. They 
know not much of all the powers that 
constitute Christendom, but every one 
of them knows or has heard about En- 
gland and Russia. Possibly they know 
little of the power and influence of these 
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respective countries, but they have al- 
ways believed that England is the 
friend.and Russia the enemy of the 
Sultan of Islam. During the last three 
years various reports have given them 
to understand that the two Christian 
rowers most concerned with Isiam 
have changed places; that Russia has 
become the friend and England the en- 
emy of the caliph. This belief, in my 
opinion, is extremely deplorable. But 
there it is. Of course, in accordance 
with Turkish usage, there have not been 
any political meetings in Mecca. But 
informal gatherings and private chat 
are very often more far-reaching in 
their consequences than cut and dried 
resolutions passed by official congresses 
in the Oriental world. Speaking of the 
influence of the Hadjees among their 
co-religionists, a distinguished Indian 
statesman wrote, a few 
Mr. W. 8S. Blunt as follows:— 


years ago, to 


I may, however, add, that by far the 
most formidable means which can be 
adopted for propagating such ideas, or for 
rousing a desire for Islamic union, would 
be the distribution of pamphlets to the 
pilgrims at Mecca. The annual Haj at 
Mecea draws the more religious from all 
parts of India, and the Hajees on their 
return are treated with exceptional re- 
spect, and visited by their friends and 
neighbors, who naturally inquire about the 
latest news and doctrines propounded in 
the holy cities; so that for dissemination 
of their views, the most effective way 
would be for the propagandists to bring 
the Hajees under their influence. I eall 
it effective, because the influence of what 
the Hajees say goes to the remotest vil- 
lages of the Mofussil. 


The belief, alluded to above, is all the 
more deplorable, because, only a few 
years ago, England had given to the 
Hadjees a fresh proof of her friendli- 
Islam. In the year 1894, Sir 
Henry Fowler, one of the strongest of 
the secretaries of state for India, heard 
from me the grievances of the Meccan 
pilgrims, sympathized with them, and 
promised to remove such of them as lay 
within the sphere of the government of 
India, without delay. He was as good 
as his word. The news was received 
with unfeigned satisfaction by the re- 
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ligious portion of Islam in every coun- 
try. Last year, however, the govern- 
ment of India was compelled to stop all 
pilgrim traffic between Indian seaports 
and Jeddah, owing to the outbreak of 


the bubonic plague in Bombay and 
Karachi. It is possible that this action 
of the government may have been 


wrongly attributed to evil motives in 
some ignorant Moslem quarters. I 
should not be surprised to hear that 
fanatical priests, like Hadda Mullah, 
worked upon the superstitions of the 
Afghan border tribes by declaring to 
them that Great Britain stopped the pil- 
grims of Central Asia from proceeding 
to the Holy Place because of her ill-will 
towards Islam. It will appear ridicu- 
lous to the Moslems of India, but it may 
be swallowed as truth by the ignorant 
Afghans. They will have, possibly, no 
means of that it was the 
ealiph’s government itself which had 
practically stopped the importation of 
Indian pilgrims into Arabia, owing to 
the prevalence of the plague in India. 
Thus far I have dealt with the feel- 
ings of the Moslem peoples as distinct 
from Moslem states. I may, in passing, 
briefly remark, that recent events in 
Christendom have also moved Moslem 
states to forget animosities, to 
overlook sectional differences, to shake 
off past lethargy, and to establish closer 
political and social relations between 
them. Just before the assassination of 
the late Nasir-ed-Din Shah, the sultan 
had despatched a special mission to the 
shah in order to congratulate his VDer- 
sian Majesty on his jubilee, and pave 
the way for what might be termed the 
reunion of Islam. The was 
headed by one of the ablest scholars 
and diplomats of Turkey, H.E. Muniff 
Pasha, minister of public instruction 
in the Cabinet of Kiamil Pasha. Unfor- 
tunately, just the arrival of 
Muniff Pasha in Teheran, the shah was 
killed and the suggestion consequently 
postponed. The sultan, however, did 
not recall the envoy but appointed him 
permanent ambassador at the court of 
Teheran. The new shah, it is renorted, 
sent very valuable presents to the sul- 
tan immediately after the former's ac- 
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cession to the throne, and the envoy 
who brought them had an unusually 
long interview with the sultan. If the 
successors of Constantine and Darius 
continue, for some years, to show the 
same brotherly attentions to each other 
as they have been doing of late, an alli- 
ance between their two Islamic coun- 
tries would be an accomplished fact. 
The ruler of Afghanistan also seems to 
be thoroughly in touch with contem- 
porary Moslem feeling and aspiration. 
Not long ago “the Light of the Nation 
and Religion” sent some rare presents 
to a Holy Shrine in Persia, and the 
compliment was very much appreciated 
by the countrymen of Sadi and Hafiz. 
The recent much-talked-of visit of some 
notable Afghans to Constantinople, and 
of some Turkish gentlemen to Cabul, 
clearly indicates sympathy and cordial- 
ity between the nations to which the 
visitors belong. The entente cordiale 
happily subsisting between the three 
great Moslem monarchs who occupy 
territories which are conterminous with 
each othér will, it is hoped, soon lead to 
a Moslem Triple Alliance for purposes 
of self-preservation and defence. 

The growing change in Islamic feeling 
towards England is most deplorable. It 
is harmful both to England and to the 
Moslems themselves. It is harmful to 
England, because she is the greatest 
Moslem power upon earth; because she 
has intricate political and commercial 
relations with all Moslem states; and 
because she has a dangerous rival in 
Asia, who looks upon England’s difficul- 
ties as her opportunities in every part 
of the world. No Eurypean nation 
knows the value of Moslem good-will 
more than Russia. She is studiously 
detaching Moslem sympathy every- 
where from Great Britain, and is losing 
no opportunity of making herself pop- 
ular among the followers of the 
Prophet. Although herself a_ bigoted 
Christian, she has built mosques for her 
Moslem subjects in Central Asia, and 
has appointed Mohammedan consuls in 
Persia to look after the comforts of the 
Moslem pilgrims to Kerbulla. She has 
lately given commissions in her army to 
Moslem youths of position in Bokhara, 
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established a legation in Morocco, and 
secured the good-will of the caliph. 
But this activity of Russia and her os- 
tentatious display of friendship towards 
Islam must not blind us to the merits 
and faults of the real policy of the two 
Christian nations towards Moslems. It 
cannot, unfortunately, be denied that 
the more England denounced Abdul 
Hamid, the closer did he draw towards 
Russia. No doubt it was sheer neces- 
sity from his point of view. But even 
Moslems may be pardoned if they ask: 
“Does the sultan really believe that the 
most ancient, formidable, and deter- 
mined foe of Turkey has become the 
cordial friend of that country, having 
suddenly found out the wickedness of 
her past policy and repudiated it?’ 
Does he not perceive any ulterior mo- 
tive in the sudden change of the Mus- 
covite policy? Nobody knows it better 
than Abdul Hamid. It dees not require 
much political study to know that the 
real aim of Russia is to take Constanti- 
nople, if possible, without fighting. It 
is, therefore, to her advantage to bring 
about the entire collapse of the Turkish 
administration by the slow process of 
internal discord and decay. She knows 
that England has always been in her 
way, and that at the eleventh hour the 
possession of Constantinople was 
snatched from her mainly by the force 
of England. Her latest policy conse- 
quently has been to alienate English 
sympathy completely from Turkey; so 
that when the apple becomes ripe for 
her to take, England would not hamper 
her action again. If that is her policy, 
how compl! tely has the caliph played 
into her hands. The policy of England, 
on the other hand, has always been to 
check the aggression of Russia in the 
south-east of Europe, by supporting 
Turkey. Consequently her best inter- 
est is to have a strong Turkey. What 
does England desire? That his Majesty 
the sultan should introduce real reforms 
in his empire, remove at least the most 
dangerous causes of disaffection among 
his subjects, and otherwise improve his 
government in order to prolong its ex- 
istence as a civilized state in Europe. 
Lord Beaconsfield 


Twenty years ago 
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made England believe that Turkey 
would reform her administration, pro- 
vided sufficient time and peace were 
given her. To-day England is of opin- 
ion that Turkey will not improve her- 
self, and that therefore she should cease 
to support her. Which of the two poli- 
cies will the real well-wishers of the 
Turkish Empire favor? Undoubtedly 
the policy of England. Nine out of ten 
intelligent Moslems pine for reforms 
consistent with the integrity of the em- 
pire. The sultan has for the time being 
joined hands with Russia. But on 
calmer refiection his Majesty must see 
that the step which he has taken will, 
at best, only make him a vassal of Rus- 
sia, and gradually result in the absorp- 
tion of his country by the Slav. That 
policy must be changed. I have always 
deplored the attacks in the British press 
upon the caliph. Equally do I deplore 
the recent outburst of ill-feeling 


towards England in the Turkish press. 
I have stated that England could not 
afford to dispense with the sympathy of 
Islam; neither can the Moslem world 
afford the permanent hostility of En- 


gland. It is the duty of all thoughtful 
Moslems to bring home to the caliph the 
evils of his present policy. It is their 
duty also to impress upon the ministers 
of the queen-empress to re-establish 
cordial relations between this country 
and the Islamic world. It is asserted 
that England cannot again be the friend 
of Turkey. I do not believe that. The 
friendship of England with Turkey did 
not arise from any sentimental love for 
the Turk. Far from that: its basis was 
the interests of England. That basis is 
irremovable. The hostility of England 
to Turkey is conditional. England is 
angry because she sees no chance of 
real reforms being introduced into 
Turkish administration. But so would 
be every friend of Turkey under the 
same circumstances. Let the sultan in- 
troduce permanent reforms, study the 
happiness of all his subjects alike, and 
give up playing into the hands of his 
bitterest enemy, and then it would not 
be difficult for him to claim the alliance 
of England again. That must be the 
aim of the caliph if he desires the re- 
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union of Islam; because I firmly believe 
that the interests of England are not 
opposed to the interests of Islam, but 
are identical with them. The contem- 
plated Triple Alliance of Islam must in- 
clude England. She is already the ally 
of Afghanistan; she has been the ally 
of Turkey, and she is the best friend of 
Persia. The statesmen who bring 
about this quadruple alliance will de- 
serve the cordial support and grateful 
thanks of the Moslem millions. 


RAFIUDDIN AHMAD. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE HATES OF NAPOLEON.! 

The cult of Napoléon, pursued of late 
years with fanatical ardor, has re- 
sulted in an impudent belittling of the 
great man. None of that familiarity 
which breeds contempt has been 
spared the emperor’s memory. He has 
been presented to the world in an at- 
titude of mild flirtation; he has been 
pictured at the pompous dining-table 
of Fontainebleau, or set down, in his 
own despite, to an amiable game of 
backgammon. Certain sisters of the 
Church which he treated with so lofty 
a disdain are still found teaching that, 
by his own confession, he was never 
so happy as when he was admitted to 
his first Communion. Worse than 
this, a foolish drama has made him 
the hero of a washtub, and a hundred 
trivial pleasantries are ascribed to this 
iron-handed soldier. Even at his state- 
liest, he scowls upon a litter of empire 
furniture, with arms imperturbably 
folded, or fitfully meets the reproach- 
ful gaze of Madame Mére. The fash- 
ioners of useless ornaments, too, have 
found their profit in the prevailing 
taste; fixed his effigy on pincushions, 
needle-cases, pen-wipers, and cigarette 
holders, until at last the crowning dis- 
honor has come, and he is fitted by 
popular painters for the chocolate 
box. Yet no man ever harbored so 
sincere contempt for anecdotal obse- 

1 Lettres inédites de Napoléen I. (An. VIII.— 
1815), publiées par Léon Lecestre. Paris: Plon. 
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quiousness and vapid admiration. 
Once upon a .ime he condemned a 
journalist to prison who sought to win 
him glory by the invention of unper- 
formed generosities; and could he re- 
visit the world of to-day, the dungeons 
of France would speedily be filled with 
indiscreet flatterers and too faithful 
partisans. But his words still speak 
for him, and the two volumes of letters 
recently published effectually destroy 
the legend of sentimentality. 

The Napoléon who thus lays bare his 
naked soul is not a hero for the school- 
room or the pulpit. He is no warrior 
in kid gloves, anxious to do good and 
He is, on 


obey the rules of morality. 

the contrary, an egoist, magnificent 
and profound, who knows no other 
law than tyranny and_=s triumph. 


Though France and her glory are ever 
on his tongue, it is Napoléon alone that 
governs his heart; and on every page 
he betrays his hatred and contempt for 
everything and everybody that op- 
poses his progress towards the head- 
ship of the civilized world. He is 
Machiavelli in action, Machiavelli 
strengthened by the belief that his 
theory of cunning may instantly be 
put into practice. Not only had he 
the hand to strike; he had the brain 
which knew where to direct the blow, 
and knew, moreover, precisely what 
would be the effect of his castigation. 
His, indeed, was that divine intellect, 
that complete clairvoyance, which pen- 
etrated in a flash the inevitable stupid- 


ity of mankind. “I judge by my judg- 


ment and my reason,” he _ wrote 
proudly, “and not by the opinions of 
others.” And assuredly he never 


stooped to take counsel of any man. 
Hlis policy was to keep his intimates in 
ignorance, that they might not mar 
the performance of his designs by a 
seanty half-knowledge of their own. 
“Ney knows less of my affairs,’”’ he as- 
serted, “than the youngest drummer- 
boy in my army;” and when you re- 
member how vast were his schemes, 
you may estimate the burden which 
his necessary independence laid upon 
“In Spain,” said he, “I shall find 
but not the 


him. 
the Pillars of Hercules, 
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limits of my power;” and this power 
none might wield, none might even 
understand, except the tireless hero 
who knew not how to delegate it. 
When his affairs were discussed in 
Paris he was furious. “They would do 
better,” he growled, “to go to the 
opera, to fétes, and to the Bois de 
Boulogne. . . . Paris wants wit.” And 
so he told the land he governed no 
more than he chose, and tightened so 
firm a grasp on the press that no man 
dared report the truth without his spe- 
cial sanction. But while he would 
keep others in darkness, he would 
master everything himself. No detail 
was too insignificant for his interest, 
and he knew more of finance than his 
chancellor of the exchequer, more of 
crime than Fouché himself, while the 
astutest of his ambassadors received 
his instructions in a proper spirit of 
humility. An expert in corn and cot- 
ton, a better theologian (so he says) 
than the whole College of Cardinals. 
a constant critic of the opera, he still 
found time to dictate articles for the 
journals, and to sketch caricatures in 
ridicule of his enemies. Nothing was 
hidden from this active soldier, whose 
education began and ended in Plutarch 
and Livy—excellent masters both; and 
it is the omniscient statesman rather 
than the peerless general that is dis 
played in these letters. 

Indeed, he knew all things, 
searce a letter passed through the post 
without his cognizance. If General 
Clement receives improper guests at 
his dinner table, he does not escape the 
consul’s notice. When Rochebrune, a 
disreputable printer of Marseilles, 
visits Paris, Napoléon is ready with a 
warning. If une nommée D. receives 
letters from Prince Eugéne, the secret 
is instantly revealed to him, and he is 
denunciation of “this 
mud of Paris.” He has eyes and ears 
in every capital of Europe, and the 
tributary kings can neither lift their 
finger nor open their mouths without 
word and action being reported to the 
emperor. His curiosity is as keen on 
the march as at Paris, and the hard- 
ships of a campaign are no drag on 
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his agile spirit of discovery. Nor was 
it politics alone that engrossed his at- 
tention; a common case of poisoning 
is sufficient to arouse his energy. 
“The man Pascal,” he informs Fouché 
in 1807, “certainly poisoned his wife 
on the second of Floréal in the year 
XIIL., at four o’clock in the morning. 
If the magistrate cares to interrogate 
the women about Madame Pascal and 
the brother-in-law of Monsieur Pascal, 
and to have the dog opened who was 
poisoned, they will find sufficient evi- 
dence for the arrest of this scoundrel, 
who seems to be so perverted a crim- 
inal that there is a danger of his going 
to further excesses.” So he had all 
the details at his finger-tips, down to 
the poisoned dog and the very moment 
of the crime. Abroad also he was on 
sure ground, and could discuss the 
varying policy pursued by the Times 


and the Morning Chronicle; and while 
in one letter he prescribes the policy 
to be pursued by the School of Med- 


icine, in another he ordains what his 
soldiers shall eat and drink, and even 
lays the table for his officers. But 
with all his lust of knowledge, he 
knew the value of deception, and 
maybe he really believed that the “af- 
fair of Vittoria’ was a triumph for 
the arms of France. And so little was 
he a pedant that he could even sing 
the praises of ignorance. “The art of 
the police,” he wrote to his minister, 
“is not to see that which it is useless 
for it to see.” 

But his omniscience never tempered 
his ferocity. Cruel, relentless, un- 
scrupulous, he fought the world of Pitt 
and Burke, of Wordsworth and Cha- 
teaubriand, with the weapons of the 
Middle Ages. He treated the august 
States of Europe with as slight a 
courtesy as he would have treated a 
rival village in Corsica had he never 
found a larger theatre for his enter- 
prise. In his native land the inhabi- 
tant of the next valley was his natural 
foe; and had this foe sounded the horn 
upon the mountain as he passed by, he 
would have slain him for his insolence. 
So in Europe, no man might blow the 


trumpet of revolt; and, since he dis 
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pensed with justice, and since he ex- 
acted both eyes and a dozen teeth for 
the smallest infraction, Lis vengeance 
was always swift, ample, and unques- 
tioned. “Arrest this man,” he writes 
to Fouché “and imprison him for three 
months;” and never once does he hint 
at the pedantic necessity of trial or in- 
quiry. He condemned and sentenced 
whomever he and thus facili- 
tated the work of government. The 
Revolution is always imagined by en- 
thusiasts as a belated revenge for the 
majesty of Louis XIV.; yet the great 
king himself never for one instant 
knew the omnipotent tyranny enjoyed 
by Napoléon, the elect of the people. 
For a parallel you must return to 
Louis XI., and then you will find this 
ancient king a miracle of mildness 
compared to the consul. As early as 
the month of Pluvidse in the year XII, 
he ordered Fouché to put to the tor- 
ture a sailor caught in communication 
with the English, and his treatment of 
criminals never ceased to be medizval 
in its cunning. He would lay traps 
for the unwary with an adroitness 
which puts the modern practice of 
la cuisine to the blush. He explicitly 
orders Talleyrand to entangle a Span- 
ish prince in a love affair. “Invite 
Madame Talleyrand with four or five 
women to meet him,” he recommends; 
“if the prince of the Asturias attaches 
himself to a pretty woman, and you 
are sure of her, that would be no 
harm, since you would have an extra 
chance of watching him.” “Shoot the 
burgomaster,” that is the naked elo- 
quence of a letter to General Clarke. 
On one occasion he hears that an actor 
is a dangerous intriguer. “If this re- 
fers to politics,” he to Fouché, 
“arrest him and have him whipped, as 
all this riff-raff deserves when it med- 
dles with serious things.” So his fe- 
rocity increases, and he bids his min- 
ister “shut up Doctor Mayer au cachot 
et au to teach him to preach 
sentiments against honor.” When the 
appearance of some actors in French 
uniform inspired a Konigsberg audi- 
ence to hiss, Napoléon demanded ex- 
“T re- 
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fuse to evacuate the place,” he wrote, 
“until the two principal offenders are 
shot, and if the king of Prussia per- 
mits me to be thus outraged, he need 
not come to Berlin, for he would not 
stay there long.” Not even then was 
he satisfied; he insisted that the Prus- 
sian envoys should be recalled from 
Paris, and concluded with the threat 
that if “these rascals, as cowardly on 
the battle-field as they are arrogant in 
the wings of a theatre, continue to be- 
have in this manner, the Prussian 
monarchy won't last long.” So Hers- 
feld was pillaged from floor to ceiling 
for the insult which “she has offered 
to sixty of my troops.” Padua fared 
still worse. “As for Padua,” he pro- 
tested, “if there is any great family 
there that has conducted itself badly, 
I wish it to be destroyed from top to 
bottom, that it may serve for an ex- 
ample in the annals of Padua.” Mercy 
was completely foreign to his nature. 
When a charge was brought against 
General Duhesme, a valiant officer, he 
had him summoned instantly to Paris. 
“If he is innocent,” he exclaimed, “let 
him be purged at once; if he be guilty, 
let him lose his head on the scaffold.” 
His common policy with offenders was 
admirable. He suppressed the trial, 
and merely announced that the first 
time they came within forty leagues 
of Paris they would be arrested and 
banished. But he reached the climax 
in the punishment of two Italians. “I 
have received the sentence upon 
Cifenti and Sassi della Tosa,” he wrote 
to the governor of the Castle of Vin- 
cennes. “You will execute the first, 
who is a miserable spy. As fer Sassi 
della Tosa, I grant him a respite from 
execution; but you will have him led 
to the place of punishment, and after 
the execution of Cifenti, at the mo- 
ment when Sassi della Tosa _ should 
mount the scaffold, you will bid a page 
appear with the order of release; but I 
desire that Sassi should have under 
his eyes the whole example of the pun- 
ishment for his crime.” It would be 
difficult to match that in the annals of 
medieval France or of modern Russia. 

It was in the spirit of the Middle 
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Ages, too, that he interpreted the law 
of nations. He meant to govern Eu- 
rope for himself and by himself; and, 
though he yielded to none in his ad- 
miration of useful pomp and proper 
ceremony, he would tread all the 
conrenances underfoot if he deemed it 
profitable. Other monarchs should 
display “the grand manner’—upon 
that he always insisted. In their deal- 
ings with him they should respect the 
most delicate rules of conduct. But 
his own manner was grander still, and 
he felt it his own peculiar privilege to 
despise all the ordinances which 
hitherto had controlled the intercourse 
of foreign powers. In his treatment of 
the Church he went far beyond the 
license of that most Christian king, 
Louis XI., for Louis did no more than 
hang up a cardinal in a cage, while 
Napoléon not only kept a vast colony 
of imprisoned prelates, but he even 
dared to kidnap the pope. Ambassa- 
dors fared as ill at his hands as cardi- 
nals. “My police,” he exclaims in a 
passage of real magnificence, “knows 
not an ambassador. I am master in 
Nor would he suffer 


’ 


my own house.” 
the slightest interference even at the 


hands of a friendly State. “I am well 
enough with Russia,’ he acknowledges 
in a moment of coquetry; “but I will 
not accept counsel from her nor from 
anybody.” Yet though he would be 
tyrannical and independent as a Khau 
of Tartary, he cherished enlightened 
views of government. Had he com- 
pletely subjugated the world, he might 
even have become a_ benevolent 
despot; and doubtless it was only the 
consciousness that he was fighting 
against overwhelming odds that bade 
him persevere in the path of tyranny. 
“It is with reason and policy that 
States are governed,” said he with a 
touch of scorn, “not with a bitter and 
vitiated lymph;” and he hoped, did this 
imperious overlord, that the publica- 
tion of the Code Napoléon would mean 
the end of feudalism. And so it might, 
had not the door of “progress” been 
barred by a sterner monarch than ever 
feudalism imagined. But his theory 
of government if brusque, was effi- 
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cient; his orders should be obeyed, 
though obedience meant the ruin of 
the world. “I did not undertake the 
government of Holland,” he confessed. 
“to consult the populace of Amster: 
dam;” and Amsterdam should have 
been content, since it is better to be 
bullied by the tyranny of genius than 
disgraced by the prudent futility of 
the people's elect. 

Nowhere may Napoléon’s style be 
better studied than in this newly gath- 
ered sheaf of letters. For his style 
was essentially a style of command, 
and found a fitting occasion in the ar- 
rogant denunciation of his foes. Now, 
Napoléon was not merely the greatest 
general of all time; he was master of 
an eloquence which was the more im- 
pressive for its severity. Before all 
other men, he had the gift of direct ut- 
terance; he never wasted a word or 
slurred an idea. He cut away from 
his plain, eager statement every orna- 
ment that might embellish or confuse, 
and he conveyed a truth or passed a 
sentence in naked, irresistible periods. 
As you read his letters, you are caught 
up in a very whirlwind of command; 
face to face with this terrific intelli- 
gence, which expressed itself with per- 
fect clarity because it never knew 
doubt, you suffer the fatigue of ex- 
hausted admiration; you shudder at 
the passionate intensity thrown into 
half-a-dozen words. Blow after blow 
hits its mark with the surety of a ham- 
mer on its anvil. In a letter addressed 
to M. de Champagny he comes near to 
formuiating a theory of style. “Tell 
the man Lefebvre,” says he, “that the 
tone of his despatch is not what it 
should be to his minister; he should try 
his minister’s intention, and 
not to make epigrams. Let him follow 
the direction given, not give a direc- 
tion of his own. Inform him that in 
reading the despatch I asked his age, 
and that it seemed to me to be written 
by a man of twenty.” In truth it was 
no part of Napoléon’s business to make 
epigrams; with him eloquence was not 
a separate art; it was his policy put 
into words; and it received its force 
from the fact that it was backed by 
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an all-powerful will, which 

neither pity nor hesitation. Yet, 
sonal as it was, it had its origin in the 
study of the ancients. Its classic se- 


verity proceeds directly from Czsar, 


from Plutarch, from Livy: nor can 
there be any doubt that Napoléon’'s 
policy was immensely strengthened by 
this talent of militant concision. 

“Arrest him,” “shoot him,” “tell 
him,” it is in such phrases as these 
that his commands are expressed. “T 
disapprove of your conduct,” he writes 
to one of his brothers, where another 
might have expostulated; and, again. 
he says to Joseph, “don't answer this 
letter until Scylla and Reggio are 
yours.” Above all he excelled in vi- 
tuperation. No monarch ever ad- 
dressed his ministers in so forcible 
tone of familiarity. If he distrusts 
man, that man instantly becomes 
“coquin” or a “polisson.” To-day the 
pope is a “violent madman; to-mor- 
row he has the air of Sainte-Nitouche; 
but under all circumstances the priests 
of Italy are “vermin,” and the monks 
of Spain mere “butcher boys.” Fouché 
has a “spoiled head” and Benjamin 
Constant is a “cad.” “Why did you 
send General Morio to me?” he asks in 
a fury; “he is a kind of ass whom I 
despise.” Once he credited Lucien 
Bonaparte with sense; but he revises 
his opinion and pronounces him “noth- 
ing but a fool.”” Blame, blame, blame 
you find on every page of the book. 
and the monotony of sentiment 
heightens the effect of persistent au 
thority. In vain you look for humor or 
the discussion of common topics. For 
him the visible world did not exist, 
save as the undiscerned theatre of en- 
terprise. “It is splendid weather,” he 
writes in December from Madrid, “it 
is absolutely the month of May,” and 
that is his sole descent from the lofty 
platform of scornful eloquence or im- 
passioned command. 

Stendhal has said that Napoléon 
never hated anybody except a Jacobin; 
and the emperor’s letters, hitherto 
banished to the Index, abundantly re- 
fute this over-amiable judgment. It 
would be nearer the truth to declare 
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that he loathed all men. For his cor- 
respondence contains a very gospel of 
hate. In the first place, he hated stu- 
pidity, and, alas! he encountered it in 
all those to whom he entrusted the per- 
formance of his designs. Then he 
hated opposition by whomsoever of- 
fered; and remembering the superior- 
ity of his intelligence, you are not sur- 
prised that his hate expressed itself in 
a general irritation. But he reserved 
for three objects a peculiarly active de- 
testation, and there is hardly a page in 
which Madame de Stiiel, England, and 
the pope not receive a share of 
vituperation. The emperor’s furious 
indignation against the author of 
“Corinne” is not easily intelligible, and 
it certainly gave its victim an unde- 
served repute. Had she been left 
alone to her little salon in the Rue du 
Bac, she never could have posed for a 
shaker of dynasties; and, if once the 
discomfort of exile be set aside, she 
certainly gained far more than she 
lost by Napoléon’s persecution. How- 


do 


ever, this lady, ambitious as she was 


suc- 
By- 
de 


men, never 
their regard. 


to “collect” great 
ceeded in winning 
ron flouted her, and the Prince 
Ligne, for all her editorial service, 
could not endure her presence. But it 
was her greatest glory to have aroused 
the loathing of the great Napoléon, 
who pursued her with a tireless zeal. 
The attack was begun as early as 1800. 
“M. de Stiiel,” he writes to the Citizen 
Joseph, “is in the deepest poverty, 
while his wife gives dinners and balls. 
If you continue to see her, could you 
not compel this woman to grant her 
husband an allowance of one or two 
thousand frances a month?” He would 
have her judged as a man, and perti- 
nently asks what the world would 
have thought had the positions been 
reversed, and the husband had left the 
wife to starve. But as yet there is no 
talk of exile, though by 1805 she is 
banished from the capital as an ele- 
ment of discord. “She pretends,” he 
tells Fouché, “that I have allowed her 
to come to Paris, and she wants to 
stay there. Let her be off to Coppet: 
you know that I am notimbecileenough 
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to wish her within twenty leagues of 
aris.” A year later he is convinced 
that this “coquine”’ is not far off, and 
again he orders her not to approach 
his capital. But her persistence is al- 
most as great as his own, and in a few 
months another order is necessary to 
remove the mischievous intriguer 
forty leagues from Paris. In 1807 an- 
other furious letter is necessary. 
“Among the thousand and one things 
which fall into my hands _ from 
Madame de Stiiel,”” (Fouché is again 
the recipient), “this letter will show 
you what a good Frenchwoman we 
have in her. If it were Prince Louis, 
our frantic enemy, who compassed the 
loss of his monarchy, she would have 
her best to see him. My inten- 
is that she shall never leave Ge- 
neva. Let her go, if she likes, with the 
friends of Prince Louis. To-day she 
toadies the great; to-morrow she is a 
patriot and democrat; and in truth you 
cannot curb your indignation when 
you see all the forms assumed by this 
—;" even the French editor sup- 
presses the word; and presently the 
forever to her 


done 
tion 


emperor consigns her 
Coppet, to her Genevese, and her 
Maison Necker. Nor would he leave 
her in peace even in that distant seclu- 
He keeps a record of her visit- 
ors, and is ready to treat the slightest 
friendship with her as a crime. He 
falls in an access of rage upon Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, whose ill-conduct 
at Berlin is reported to him. “I am 
not surprised,” he admits to Marshal 
Victor, “for he has no sense. He has 
passed his time in paying court to 
Madame de Stiiel at Coppet, where he 
could not pick up any but bad princi- 
ples. Tell him that at the very 
first word you will have him arrested 
and shut up in a castle, and that you 
will send Madame de Stiiel to console 
him. Jl n'y @ rien de plat comme tous 
ees Princes de Prusse!”’ One would 
think that the limit of detestation and 
contempt was reached, but presently 
Napoléon devises a more stringent 
method of suppression. At last he 
finds her in correspondence with one 
Gentz, who belongs to a gang of shuf- 


sion. 
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flers in London. Henceforth banish- 
ment is insufficient for her crime. “I 
desire that she should be watched at 
Coppet,” says he to Fouché, “and you 
will give the necessary orders to the 
prefect of Geneva. A liaison with this 
individual can only be for the detri- 
ment of France. You will inform her 
that hitherto she has only been re- 
garded as mad, but that to-day she 
enters into a plot against the public 
tranquillity. I have also ordered my 
minister of foreign affairs to instruct 
my agents in foreign courts, and to 
have her watched wherever she goes.” 
But he struck his heaviest blow when 
she published her book on Germany, 
the fruit of long exile and deep re- 
search. First he would know whether 
she had a right to the dignity of baron- 
ess, which was flourished on the title- 
page, and then he would suppress so 
many passages that the book did not 
appear in its proper shape for many 
Such is his campaign against 
this persistent blue-stocking, and 
whether or no she was worth his 
ceaseless vigilance and his fierce re- 


years. 


sentment, at least he succeeded in the 
suppression of what he believed a dan- 
ger to the State. 

His hatred of England is more easily 


intelligible, and far worthier his Im- 
perial majesty. For England was his 
one serious antagonist, and despite his 
loudly expressed contempt, he was un- 
able to conceal from himself her dan- 
gerous rivalry. In his eyes she 
the general enemy, and nothing but 
her complete humiliation was 
sary to the peace and prosperity of 
Europe. Wherefore it was his dream 
to send her to a kind of political Cov- 
entry, to exclude her ships from 
every foreign port, and to make any 
intercourse with an Englishman a cap- 
ital offence. With what energy and 
success he pursued this policy of ex- 
clusion is made abundantly clear. A 
general who dared receive an English- 
man at dinner was in immediate dis- 
grace. The king of Holland was al- 
Ways the enemy of France because he 
was unable to exclude the ships of 
Great Britain from his ports. In 1807 
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neces- 
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the emperor contemplated a descent 
upon the recalcitrant island. His fleet, 
said he, was ready, and a_ vast 
army stationed at Boulogne. Mean- 
while, he gave orders that all the 
English diplomatists should be driven 
from the courts of Europe, and that 
the whole Continent’ should 
“purged” of the enemies’ 
There was no city, from the Channel 
to Siberia, where letters were admitted 
which bore the mark of London. 
“Seize them all,”’ he cried, “and throw 
them in the fire.” When Sir Arthur 
Wellesley began his victorious cam 
paign in the Peninsula, the emperor de- 
nounced the “impudence” of the En- 
glish, who should dare to undertake a 
war on land, and it was long before he 
would believe in the possibility of de 
feat. “The English,” he wrote, “are in 
flight, and have sent for ten thousand 
horses that they may get away the 
more speedily.” And with his inex- 
haustible fertility he insisted that this 
cowardice should be celebrated in cari- 
eatures and comic songs, and that the 
should be translated into 
man and Italian and thrown broadcast 
over Europe. He goes even further; 
he articles which should ap- 
pear in the journals to England's dis- 
credit, and even sketches the line that 
the leader-writer should adopt. More- 
over, there was none of English birth 
in the whole Continent of Europe 
whom he did not watch with sleepless 
ferocity. He had as keen a for 
English blood as a hound for a fox. 
The humblest menial did not escape 
him. “There is no reason,” told 
the police, “why M. de Chevreuse 
should not have a governess for his 
children, but there is every reason why 
that governess should not be an En- 
glishwoman.” And straightway she 
was deported or imprisoned. The pol- 
icy was spirited, and it failed because 
it could not be carried out by one man. 
The world has known but one Napo- 
léon, and it needed a battalion to fol- 
low his designs to a successful conclu- 
sion. 
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pope must recognize his supremacy, 
and give an implicit belief to his di- 
vine headship of the world, or the 
pope was meaner than the meanest 
huckster. Napoléon was as little ham- 
pered by an old-fashioned respect as 
by an old-fashioned morality; and it is 
noteworthy that he reserved his choic- 
est scorn for the Church to which his 
subjects, bowed the willing, reverential 
knee. And here he showed unis great- 
est courage, his finest arrogance. 
Whatever was the creed, religion, or 
superstition, he put his iron imperial 
heel upon it when it threatened to 
thwart the smallest of his schemes. 
His feud with the pope began early, 
and ended only when the pope and all 
his cardinals submitted to defeat. The 
first blow was struck in the Year X., 
when his Holiness declined to secular- 
ize Citizen Talleyrand. The consul in- 
sisted. He pronounced it a measure 
agreeable to the government of France 
and to the dignity of the Church, and 
he fortified his opinion with an array 
of precedents, from the fifteenth, the 
sixteenth, and the seventeenth cen- 


turies, which must have astounded the 
Holy Father. When his troops entered 
Rome he beat opposition aside with a 


piece of admirabie cynicism. “My 
troops have entered Rome,” he wrote; 
“it is useless to speak of it, but if any 
one mentions it to you, say that the 
pope being the head of my country’s 
religion, it is proper that I should as- 
sure myself of the direction du 
spirituel; it is not an extension of ter- 
ritory, it is prudence.” As for the 
sanctity of priests and cardinals, he 
knew not what it meant. “If they be- 
have badly,” he wrote to Cardinal 
Fesch, “I shall punish them far more 
rigorously than ordinary citizens, since 
they are better educated, and their 
character is more holy. As for the 
rest of your letter, I see in it nothing 
more than the effect of a delirious im- 
agination, and I advise you and all 
others who create such monsters, as 
only exist in their own imaginations, 
to take cold baths.” Thecardinals mod- 
erating their zeal in cold baths! Was 
ever the Church so roughly entreated? 
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But this was only the beginning of 
the campaign. When the pope excom- 
municated him, he turned the tables 
with a laugh of scorn. “The excom- 
munication,” said he, with a magnifi- 
cent disregard, “is aimed at himself. 
No more parleyings: he is a furious 
madman who must be shut up.” Nor 
would he yield to the pope himself in 
a knowledge of divinity. “I am a bet- 
ter theologian than the lot of them,” 
he boasted. “I shall not cross the line; 
but I shall take good care that no one 
else crosses it either.” A few years 
later he summed up in an epigram the 
whole drift of his arrogant teaching. 
“Was it to curse sovereigns,” he asks, 
“that Jesus Christ was crucified?” And 
not even the pope could find in his 
heart an answer to that sally. But all 
the clergy fared badly at his hands. 
“Inform the Bishop of Gand,” he 
writes to his Ministre des Cultes, “that 
I am displeased with the manner in 
which he governs his diocese, with his 
weakness, and with the small attach- 
ment that he manifests for my per- 
son.” Cardinals and priests he ar- 
rested by the hundred, and the prisons 
of Italy were filled with them. At one 
moment five hundred were shut up in 
Parma, and with a grim humor he or- 
dered their distribution. “Send two 
hundred to Bologna,” he suggested; 
“they will be very well there.” But all 
the while he regarded himself as the 
head of the Church, as of this world; 
and when he carried the pope to Fon- 
tainebleau, his excuse was cynically 
worthy the occasion. “It is right that 
he should be at the head of Christian- 
ity,” he told Fouché: “the first few 
months it will be a novelty, but that 
will soon finish.” Yet, for all the pope 
was at the head of Christianity, he 
was still a prisoner, kept under the 
strictest surveillance; his letters were 
read and opened as though he were an 
Englishman, and his faithful cardinals 
were secretly arrested by dead of 
night, and carried to a discreet dis- 
tance beyond the borders of Paris. 

Nowhere, in fact, did Napoléon show 
his disregard of history and tradition 
so splendidly as in this firm treatment 
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of the Church. He had more monks, 
priests, cardinals, and bishops under 
lock and key than he could count. He 
had set himself to achieve the mastery 
of the world, and nothing was allowed 
to impede his march. His daring out- 
stripped the bravest conceptions of 
Cesar or of Alexander. He invented 
a new world for himself, like Shake- 
speare, and, like Shakespeare, tore it 
to pieces that he might have no worthy 
followers. England, the pope, Madame 
de Stiiel—how he hated them all! And 
if only he had trampled England into 
the same mire wherein he flung the 
Church, he never would have seen the 
coastline of St. Helena. But a man 
has only one brain and two hands, and 
not even Napoléon could do the work 
of a thousand. His brothers could not 
help him, and herein tay his deepest 
tragedy. He loved Louis and he loved 
Joseph, and he believed that the blood 
which flowed in their veins was the 
blood that flowed in his. But what 
had he, the greatest freak of the mod- 
ern world, to do with brothers or 
cousins or uncles? He stood by him- 
self, and lived his own life, yet grum- 
bled ever at the inevitable failure of 
others. The letters addressed to the 
king of Holland are pathetic for all 
their tragedy. “Are you the ally of 
England or of France?” he asked pit- 
eously; “I do not know.” Louis has 
not “the grand manner.” How should 
he, poor devil? “The future grandeur 
of your people is in your hands,” he 
wrote another time. “If you govern 
by jeremiads. you will furnish me with 
nothing more than the miserable six 
thousand men that are in Hanover, 
and you will be more useless than the 
Duke of Baden.” But Louis was help- 
less even after such a letter. The final 
appeal, de Vlénergic, de l'énergic, fell 
upon an ear deafened by his people's 
indifference, and he could only listen 
despairingly to the monumental post- 
script: “It is only by braving the 
opinion of the weak and ignorant that 
you can assure the good of your peo- 
ple.” 

But it was Jérome who received the 
stateliest reproof. and who was hon- 
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ored by the letters of most eloquent 
reproach. “In war,” wrote Napoléon 
from Schinbrunn, “there is neither the 
brother of the emperor, nor the king 
of Westphalia, but a general who com- 
mands his corps.” And on the same 
day he sends another letter: “You are 
king and brother to an emperor, qual- 
ities ridiculous in war. You must be 
soldat, ct puis soldat, et encore soldat. 
You need neither minister, nor diplo- 
matists, nor pomp: you must bivouac 
with your advance-guard, you must be 
day and night in the saddle, you must 
march with your advance-guard to get 
news; or else you must stay with your 
seraglio. You make war like a 
trap.” Does not that reproof come like 
an thunder-clap? And the contrast 
tween himself and Jérome is still more 
eloquent. “The trade of soldier and 
the trade ot courtier are far apart. I 
Was scarcely your age when I had 
conquered the whole of Italy and had 
beaten Austrian armies three times as 
numerous my own. But I had 
neither flatterers nor diplomatists in 
my suite. I made war like a soldier; 
there is no other way of making it. I 
did not pretend to be brother to an 
emperor or king; I did all that I must 
to beat the enemy.” Thus it was to 
his brothers that he sent his most 
splendid prose. And 
Jérome he signalled out for favors 
above the rest. “My friend, I love 
you,” he set in his own handwriting at 
the end of a stern reproach; “but you 
are furieusement jeune. Keep Siméon 
and Beugnot without oath at least an- 
other year. Alors comme alors!” 

Alors comme alors! And when fail- 
ure and defeat overwhelmed him, it 
was still of his brothers that he 
thought. In a tragic letter addressed 
to Madame Mére he insists that Louis 
should stand by the throne, already in 
peril, as a French prince; and with Eu- 
rope invaded he makes the same de- 
mand of Joseph. History cannot show 
more impassioned, more rea- 
soned appeals than these, made to the 
loyalty of brothers on the eve of his 
ruin. But his grasp of details weak- 
ened no more than his dignity. To the 
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very end he would control the world, 
and show himself the supreme hero 
that he was. “To-day, as au Auster- 
litz,”” he wrote to Joseph from Reims, 
“I am master.” But his will was not 
equal to circumstances, and having 
sent back the pope, and having recom- 
mended economy to every one, he was 
forced to retire to Elba. During the 
hundred days he pursued the countless 
occupations which, perhaps, had di- 
verted his genius; once more he picked 
up the myriad threads of government. 
With his brain distracted by the ap- 
pointment of prefects and the control 
of the police, how should he design 
his last campaign? Yet even after 
Waterloo he was not hopeless. “All is 
not lost,” he assured Joseph. Within 
three days he believed he could put 
himself at the head of fifty thousand 
men. Above all, he exclaimed, du 
courage ct de la fermeté. But it was too 
late for firmness or courage. Napo- 
léon had fallen, and with his fall there 
died that renowned style, which found 
its sanction in limitless power, and 
which may best be studied in this 
series of letters, which for brutality 
and persuasiveness cannot be matched 
in the literature of the world. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





From Les Annales. 
BY A CONVALESCENT. 

(The recovery of M. Francois Coppée 
from a long and painful illness is a.sub- 
ject of gratitude for all true friends of 
letters. A special interest attaches in 
this connection to the following page 
from his recently published reminis- 
cences. Ed. Annales.) 


For the third time within a year I 
have been seriously ill. Even to a poet 
—a creature who is officially light- 
minded and superficial, and so ticketed 
by serious folk—little accidents of this 
sort afford food for reflection; and the 
other day, as I lay sighing and shivering 
in a fever-fit, an idea occurred to me 
unworthy,—a very common idea: the 


most common of all, in fact,—the ideé 
of death. 

Be it understood that I am now on 
my feet again. I have come out to my 
little place in the country, and am writ- 
ing these lines under the golden sky of a 
clear September afternoon, among 
noble trees, whose verdure the rainy 
summer has kept wonderfully fresh. I 
am in the slightly languid but perfectly 
serene physical condition which conva- 
lescence induces, and which has a 
sweetness all its own. I experience a 
sort of re-awakening and reminiscence 
of every faculty; and just now, while 
performing my hundred paces along the 
garden walk, I found myself murmur- 
ing that exquisite line which sounds so 
very astonishing and unexpected on the 
lips of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s _ fierce 
Huguenot :— 


Une rose d’automne est plus qu'une autre 
exquise. 


It will be seen therefore that my 
funereal ideas have been effectually put 
to flight. But three weeks ago, I do 
assure you, | was very much less easy 
in my mind, as I lay on my four-poster 
between two physicians, who after hav- 
ing made a great mess of me, were 
jauntily observing to one another:- 

“Nothing to do now but keep up the 
strength! A little nourishment!” 

And after much grave deliberation 
they proceeded to accord me the privi- 
leges of three prunes and a boiled egg! 

All the while I was saying to myself: 
“What if it had been this time? Might 
there not have been, a few days hence, 
a vacant chair at the Academy?” Let 
me be perfectly honest. I am no stoie, 
and my smile—if I smiled—was sickly. 

Yet I can truthfully say that what 
appalled me was not the thought of 
physical suffering, nor even of actual 
death. I am pretty well used to bodily 
pain, and I suspect that we leave life, 
as we enter it, unconscious. If my will 
had not been made before, I could have 
dictated it, believe me, with perfect 
coolness. Of course the sky is beauti- 
ful, and there are several people who 
love me tenderly, and have abundantly 
proved it, and all this is very sweet. 
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Still, | had no very keen regret for life, 
not having much that is new to expect 
from it. If I could not think without a 
certain sadness of the few to whom my 
loss would mean a real grief, and the 
one to whom it might mean despair, I 
also reflected that, after all, it was not 
my fault; and it was not this either 
which troubled me most sorely. 

No. What caused the real anguish of 
those hard hours, was the mystery that 
confronted me—the silent awful mys- 
tery. There it was—with its sphinx- 
claws fastened upon my breast, its op- 
pressive weight, its gloomy eyes: its 
ironical and savage lips, fairly pouting 
with the clue to the riddle, and yet un- 
pityingly closed. But in spite of that 
cruel silence, never, never has the in- 
stinct within me protested more indig- 
nantly than in that dark moment, 
against the notion of ceasing to be. 
Never did I feel the horror of annihila- 
tion and the need of ultimate justice, 
rebelling so fiercely within me. 

I must confess that I do not ordinarily 
concern myself much about the other 
life. I get out of it, by the formula 
“It is either nothing at all, or it is better 
than this.” For the fact is that having, 
notwithstanding sundry slips, lived 
honestly in the main, I feel some confi- 
dence; and I also sometimes ask myself 
in private, how it can be that a creature 
whose free will is at the mercy of so 
many external circumstances, should be 


responsible for his actions, in an exist- 


ence to which he never asked admis- 
sion. And from this point, to that of 
believing that even the most guilty may 
be absolved before the bar of tran- 
scendent Truth,—is not far. 

But the other day among the pillows, 
“ill in body but of sound mind,” as the 
lawyers say when they write under the 
diction of the dying, I did not feel the 
slightest temptation to play the esprit 
fort after any such mocking fashion. 
The awful problem of human responsi- 
bility presented itself to my mind im- 
periously. I experienced no craven 
terror. for the absurd and barbarous 
idea of an implacable God inflicting 
everlasting pain, never effected a lodg- 
ment in my brain. Not at all; and yet 
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one of those lightning-flashes of mem- 
ory, Which occur only at the most sol- 
emn hours of life illuminated the re- 
motest perspective of my career; and, 
involuntarily, | drew up my inventory, 
struck my balance,—why did I not use 
the right word?—examined my con- 
science. It was the usual thing,—not 
much evil,—not enough good. I re- 
pented of my sins; I regretted all the 
opportunities of well-doing which I had 
lost. And the priest who might have 
heard my and who will 
probably hear it some day—for I know 
nothing more beautiful and affecting, 
and, at the same time more natural than 
technically called Christian 
confession—would undoubtedly have 
absolved me; nay even knows? 
have discovered in me a “man of good- 
will,” humble before God, and, to use 
the admirable expression of Bossuet, 
“meek—in the presence of death.” 

Such, then, being my dispositions, 
ought I not to have felt reassured in 
the face of the Mystery? I did not so 
feel, and now at last I come to my deep 
est, most bitter, most cruel anxiety. 

Going back over my past life, I was 
compelled to admit that, despite my 
share of sorrow and suffering, I had 
been treated with extreme liberality by 
nature and by destiny. I had enjoyed 
more, and suffered less than most men 
do. I had rubbed elbows with poverty 
and distress, but I myself had been 
what is called fortunate. And 
when about to quit the life which had 
been so kind to me, I was pursued by a 
thought of the innumerable number of 
my brothers, for whom life is very 
harsh. 

That death, which I was rather plum- 
ing myself on being ready to accept 
with resignation,x—how many are the 
unfortunates who desire, nay implore 
deliverance! And the formi 
Cable question arises, “does not the other 
life—if there is another, 
thing to these unhappy ones? 
no compensation in reserve for the suf- 
fering and the vanquished? But you, 
privileged person, who have always had 
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what is 


who 


now, 
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your daily bread, whose parents were 
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practised the essentials of virtue, 
though instructed in them from infancy, 
both by precept and example, you who 
have had abundant leisure to cultivate 
your mind, and ponder the counsels of 
your heart, and who have yet been 
neither wise enough nor good enough,— 
haveacare! Your debt to misfortune is 
not yet paid,—and who knows but mis- 
fortune awaits you there,—beyond the 
grave—in the guise of a strict and merci- 
less creditor? 

Such were the thoughts by which I 
was disquieted upon my bed,—between 
sheets already hot with fever. Such 
and so indestructible is the instinct,— 
nay, the need within us, of absolute 
equity. Nor can I quite rid myself of 
these thoughts to-day, amid all the com- 
fort of my convalescence, in this warm 
and soothing atmosphere, under the 
triumphal skies which arch above the 
summer's end. 

Thou keepest thy secret, oh great 
Death! But when the hour of my 
agony shall have come indeed, I know 
now in what mood my soul will stand 
up before the Eternal Justice, and I 
have prepared beforehand my last 
prayer: “Ch, God, forgive me my hap- 
piness!”’ 

FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Translated for The Living Age. 





From The Spectator. 
THE GREAT FOREST EAGLE. 

In the penultimate number of the Ibis 
Mr. W. R. Ogilvie Grant relates the 
story of what is perhaps the most inter- 
esting ornithological discovery of recent 
years. Mr. John Whitehead, a natural- 
ist who has devoted much time to the 
exploration of the different islands of 
the Philippine group, had formed, 
among other collections of birds made 
in this region, a series of those inhabit- 
ing the island of Samar. This collec- 
tion was lost at sea near Singapore, and 
in order to replace it and restore the lost 
link in his chain of examples of “island 
life” in this little known region, he once 
more set out from Manilla in 1896 and 
established himself again in the woods 


of Samar. In doing so he had no other 
choice than to become one of the in- 
habitants of the tropical forest. Samar 
is all forest, and there was no more es- 
cape from it than there is from the 
desert or the steppe for those who elect 
to travel in Arabia or Central Asia. 
The great tropical forest which belts 
the world is very much the same, 
whether in Central America, or the 
Amazons, or the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. Its peculiarity from the 
human point of view is that life goes 
on on two levels. There is an upper 
story and a basement. The basement is 
the ground, on which by the strict law 
ot the forest no creature is supposed to 
live at all, except perhaps the few spe- 
cies of forest swine which, with various 
differences of form, haunt the great for- 
ests in America and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. But of all ground-dwelling 
creatures which venture into this 
“crypt” of the tropical forest, man is at 
the greatest disadvantage. He walks 
beneath a roof of foliage so lofty that 
he can scarcely distinguish the forms 
of the branches which support its 
leaves, supposing that there were light 
sufficient to use his sight to good pur- 
pose. But the tops of the giant trees 
are so dense that light scarcely pene- 
trates, and the would-be explorer of the 
forest, and discoverer of new species of 
birds and beasts, finds that he has to 
tread the mazes of a temple of twilight, 
in which all the life, light, and beauty 
exist, not below and within, but upon 
the roof. On the side remote from 
earth life goes on gaily, and with such 
completeness, that not only do the 
birds, insects, and monkeys enjoy a 
world of their own, but in the cups and 
reservoirs of the gigantic flowers and 
creepers water-insects and molluscs live 
and reproduce themselves without ever 
coming in contact with the ground. 

In the island of Samar this impracti- 
cable forest is found in its most imprac- 
ticable form. Life there is more “aloof” 
from the ground level than in any other 
forest region. Mr. Ogilvie Grant dwells 
with due emphasis on this often for- 
gotten “aspect of nature” in these re- 
gions. He points out that the greater 
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part of the island is covered with dense 
and lofty forests, many of the trees be- 
ing over two hundred and forty feet 
high, while there are no hills or rocks 
from which the forest can be surveyed. 
The forest animals, monkeys, lorises, 
and the like, live at a height of two hun- 
dred feet from the ground, that being 
the “sunlight level,” below which direct 
light and heat do not penetrate. Invis- 
ible, on the top of this region, live the 
birds of the tropical forest; and on a 
stiil higher aerial plane, also invisible, 
float the raptorial birds which prey 
upon them. This “tree-top” plane of 
the great forest being still terra incog- 
nita, has always been regarded as a pos- 
sible region in which some great bird or 
ape may be discovered; and in spite of 
accumulated difficulties, Mr. Whitehead 
did make such a discovery. He has 
found, and brought home from the 


island, the largest raptorial bird yet dis- 
covered, 
Samar. 
The discovery of this mighty bird of 
prey is the more creditable to the ex- 
plorer, because only one pair of the giant 


the great forest eagle of 


eagles was seen. Their haunt was 
watched daily, and at last the male bird 
was shot, and though it remained in the 
top of one of the lofty trees, clinging 
firmly with its huge claws to the 
branches, a native climbed to the sum- 
mit and brought it down. Its weight 
was judged by Mr. Whitehead at be- 
tween sixteen and twenty pounds, and 
being then weakened by fever he could 
searcely hold it out at arm's length. 
Taking the mean of the two weights 
mentioned as probably correct, the 
great forest eagle weighs exactly half 
as much again as the golden eagle, the 
female of which weighs twelve pounds. 

The skin of this bird is now pre- 
served at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at South Kensington. As it is the 
only adult specimen in the world avail- 
able for inspection by naturalists, it is 
not exhibited in the public part of the 
collection, and though the colored plate 
by Keulemans which illustrates Mr. 
Ogilvie Grant’s paper is a model of ac- 
curate drawing, it does not leave the 
impression of size given by the skin 
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when actually seen and handled. The 
length of the eagle and the huge size of 
its beak and claws are the features most 
striking in the specimen at South Ken- 
sington. Like most raptorial birds 
which seek their prey in woods or for- 
ests, from the sparrow-hawk upwards, 
it has rather short wings in proportion 
to its great bulk. The tail, on the other 
hand, is very long. In its equipment for 
flight and steering it is much like an 
enormous goshawk. There are two or 
three such hawks, as large as many of 
the eagles, half goshawks, half buz- 
zard, which have been found in parts 
of the tropical forest, though for the 
reasons mentioned above they are very 
rarely seen, and still more rarely cap- 
tured for collections. But in its com- 
bined armament of beak and claws the 
forest eagle exceeds not only all these 
great hawks, but each and every one of 
the other eagles. The beak is not larger 
than that of Pallas’s sea eagle, and the 
power of the wrist and claws is not so 
great as that of the harpy eagle. But 
the combination of the two weapons of 
offence possessed by the Samar eagle is 
greater than that of either of the for- 
midable species named. The beak is so 
hooked that the outline in profile is the 
perfect segment of a circle, the exact 
centre of which is the point at which 
the skin, called the cere, joins the cut 
ting edge of the upper mandible. Mr. 
Grant notes that the depth of the bill 
is greater than that of any known bird 
of prey, except Pallas’s sea eagle, and it 
is so compressed that the edges must 
cut like a double-bladed knife. The 
skull is very large, much larger than 
that of the harpy eagle, and the claws 
and feet are specially adapted for hold 
ing large animals with close, thick fur, 
the length of wrist and close covering 
of scales giving full play to the talons. 
The nature of the prey against which 
this exceptional armament is directed is 
still matter of conjecture. The natives 
say that the eagle lives mainly by kill- 
ing monkeys. This is a very probable 
statement; there is some evidence from 
the state of the eagle’s skin brought to 
Europe that it takes its prey on the 
trees. The quills of several of the wing 
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and tail feathers were broken, “bearing 
testimony to many a savage struggle 
among the branches.” ‘The green 
macaque is the monkey believed by the 
people of Samar to be the chief prey of 
their great But among the 
monkeys of these islands are several 
species of singular size and strength. 
Even if the great apes of Borneo are not 
found in Samar, there are probably 
other species of the monkey tribe, like 
those found in Java and in the neigh- 
boring islands, which would be most 
dangerous for any bird to attack. No 
creatures are, for their size, so full of 
unexpected resources when attacked as 
the medium-sized and large monkeys. 
Their arms and hands are surprisingly 
They can leap instantaneously 
distance without 
together for a 


eagle. 


strong. 
for a considerable 
gathering their bodies 


spring, and their power of biting is that 


of a bulldog. Against birds they have 
the power, which they well know how 
to use, of grasping and breaking a limb, 
or tearing out the wing and tail feath- 
Their habit of combining to rescue 
them still 
prey; 


ers, 
one of their fellows makes 
more formidable to animals of 
and, with the exception of the leopard 
and the python, most of these agree to 
let the “bandur-log” alone. A battle be- 
tween the great forest eagles and the 
forest be one of the 
heroic episodes of “high life above 
stairs” in the jungle, and it may 
hoped that when the pacification of the 
Philippines renders it possible for Mr. 
Whitehead to revisit the islands, he may 
bring back “field-notes” on the 
daily life of the new eagle. It is charac- 
teristic of the difficulty of making such 
observations, that though he never saw 
the bird on the neighboring island of 
Leite, he often heard its cry*above the 
identified it by his ex- 
It is also said to be 


great eagle must 


be 


some 


tree-tops, and 
perience in Samar. 
found on the island of Luzon. 

Mr. Ogilvie Grant conjectures that the 
crowned harpy eagle of tropical Amer- 
is the nearest known ally of the 
great forest eagle of the Philippines. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
how very little is still known of 
this other forest eagle. Mr. Salvin, dur- 


ica 


note 
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ing several years spent in the forests of 
Central America, only once saw a harpy 
eagle. Oswald in his “Birds of Amer- 
ica” gives perhaps the fullest account 
of its habits. The list of its prey shows 
how formidable a creature it is, and 
enables us to form idea of the 
prowess of the great raptor of Samar. 
In Mexico the harpy eagle “kills fawns, 
sloths, full-grown foxes and badgers, 
middle-sized pigs, and the black Sapa- 
jou monkey, whose weight exceeds its 
own by more than three times.” This 
last feat may be compared with the na- 
tives’ statement that the Samar eagle 
also lives on monkeys. But the most 
interesting reference to the harpy eagle 
is one quoted from the pages of De 
Vega, the Spanish historian. He states 
that the Mexican and Aztec nobles were 
in the habit of keeping trained harpy 
eagles for purposes of sport. A Mexi- 
can satrap presented one of these eagles 
to Cortez, valued at the price of ten 
slaves. The only bodily injury received 
by Cortez during his adventures in 
Mexico was inflicted, says the historian, 
by this eagle, called El Hidalgo del Aire, 
when dying from a wound inflicted by 
Cortez in a moment of passion. “Be- 
fore it resigned itself to death it raised 
its head once more, and caught the first 
finger of the right hand of its cruel 
master, and bit it through, crushing it 
completely, so as not to leave the world 
unavenged.” 

Considering the interest attaching to 
the habits of all raptorial birds, and es- 
pecially to those of the eagles, it is mat- 
ter for regret that so little authentic ob- 
servation has been recorded about their 
habits. It is only recently that observ- 
ers like the late Mr. Booth took the 
trouble to watch and record the daily 
life and adventures of the golden eagle. 
Of the ways and habits of many of the 
foreign eagles there is almost no ac- 
count available. Mr. J. G. Millais in his 
“Breath from the Veldt” gave an ad- 
mirable description of the method of 
hunting used by the Bateleur eagle. 
But few or none of the numerous other 
eagles of Africa have found a _ vates 
sacer to record their feats. 
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